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Beyond Good and Evil 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Friedrich Nietzsche was one of the most important 
philosophers of the 19th century, and one of the most divisive. 
Born to a Lutheran pastor’s family belonging to the 
Bildungsburgertum, or the most highly educated layer of the 
emerging bourgeoisie, Nietzsche was steeped in the study of 
both classical languages and Christian theology from a young 
age. Nietzsche very quickly found academic success 
researching and writing on a diverse array of topics, such as 
poetry and music, and by the time he was 24 had been 
appointed as a chair of philology at the University of Basel in 
Switzerland. As his mental and physical health began to trouble 
him, however, Nietzsche withdrew from teaching and 
concentrated on his writing. He broke with his early idol, the 
German composer Richard Wagner, over their disagreements 
about nascent German nationalism. Nietzsche's distaste for 
nationalism also led him to cut off many other friends and 
relatives, including his sister Elisabeth, who was married to one 
of the leaders of the German anti-Semitic movement, Bernhard 
Forster. He also suffered a series of romantic disappointments, 
most notably the rejection of his marriage proposal to Lou 
Salomé, and began to frequently visit brothels and use opium. 

n 1889 Nietzsche suffered a mental breakdown in Turin, 
allegedly due to syphilis, and remained largely 
uncommunicative until he died 11 years later. His work did not 
reach amass audience until after his breakdown and death, 
contributing to the vast array of interpretations of his ideas. 
Moreover, some have argued that his sister Elisabeth, who 
edited his unpublished writing, deliberately exaggerated his 
apparent nationalism or anti-Semitism for her own political 
agenda, leading to Nietzsche's celebration by the Nazis. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


ietzsche lived and wrote during a period in European history 
which was full of contradictions. In the aftermath of the 
apoleonic wars, the formation of nation-states, and the 
ndustrial Revolution in the beginning of the 19th century, 
many believed that “progress” was both desired and assured. 
This progress, however, contained its own dark side, with 
growing inequality, unrest, and the development of new 
tensions that would lead to explosive conflicts. Writing very 
much against the spirit of the times, Nietzsche argued that the 
idea of progress championed by the Enlightenment was neither 
real nor necessarily desirable, fiercely questioning the allegedly 
universal principles that justified it. Nietzsche was equally 
critical, however, of the Romantic nationalist projects of the 
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time, including the unification of Germany and founding of the 
German Empire, which he saw as a different expression of the 
same historical trend as universalist humanism. Nietzsche's 
work would prove greatly influential across the political 
spectrum in the years after his death, as the World Wars and 
the rise of mass movements like communism and fascism 
seemed to validate many of his diagnoses of social ills. While 
many philosophers and social critics on the left would come to 
draw on his work to argue for a revolutionary transformation of 
society, such as the theorists of the Frankfurt School, Nietzsche 
also found enthusiastic readers in the early Zionist movement 
and, most controversially, the Nazi party. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


In Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche returned to the themes of 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra with a more polemical style, arguing his 
points directly rather than allegorically. In the book, Nietzsche 
engages with and harshly critiques practically the entire canon 
of Western philosophy, but some authors and works stand out 
to him. Of particular importance is Arthur Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Will and Representation, which was a great influence on 
the young Nietzsche. While Nietzsche enthusiastically adapts 
many of Schopenhauer’s ideas, especially his theory of 
perception, he is strongly opposed to what he sees as both 
moral confusion and the denial of life itself in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. Like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche also draws on 
Immanuel Kant’s work, the Critique of Pure Reason in particular. 
Nietzsche engages with the classics, too, tracing the lineage of 
moral philosophy back to Plato and Socrates. The arguments 
Nietzsche advances in Beyond Good and Evil would be massively 
influential. Novelists like Knut Hamsun and Andrei Bely, the 
authors of Hunger and Petersburg, respectively, praised 
Nietzsche and sometimes discussed him in their fiction, and the 
philosophers Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer drew on 
his skepticism of humanist morality and “civilization” for their 
Marxist critique Dialectic of Enlightenment. 


KEY FACTS 
e Full Title: Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of 
the Future 
e When Written: 1886 
e Where Written: Sils Maria, Switzerland 
e When Published: 1886 


e Literary Period: Existentialism 


e Genre: Philosophy 


e Point of View: First Person 
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EXTRA CREDIT 


Equestrian. In 1867 Nietzsche volunteered for the Prussian 
military, and despite his poor health and academic inclinations, 
proved to be one of the most gifted riders. Though his fellow 
soldiers expected him to go far, perhaps even reaching the rank 
of Captain, he severely injured himself in 1868 when he hit his 
chest on the pommel while leaping into the saddle of his horse, 
tearing several muscles and leaving him unable to walk for 
months. This led him to redirect his energies to his studies; 
perhaps luckily for Nietzsche, however, his injury allowed him 
to avoid the fate of many other Prussian soldiers who would die 
in the Franco-Prussian War only two years later. 


Artists and Critics. Though Nietzsche is renowned for both his 
praise and criticism of the music of Richard Wagner, among 
other composers, his own attempts at composition were far 
less successful. While he was studying at the Schulpforta 
school outside of Naumburg, Nietzsche wrote several amateur 
compositions for piano, violin, and voice. Both Wagner and the 
Romantic composer Hans von Bulow harshly criticized these 
pieces, the latter calling one of them “the most undelightful and 
the most antimusical draft on musical paper that | have faced in 
along time’ 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Beyond Good and Evil is a critique of moral philosophy, in which 
Nietzsche argues that biased conceptions of morality have 
prevented philosophy not only from reaching the truth, but 
from being honest with itself about human nature. 


Nietzsche begins with the proposition that all philosophers to 
date have been dogmatic, and that their philosophy primarily 
reflects their own personal experiences. He blames Plato in 
particular for this, arguing that Plato’s invention of “the good” 
created a seemingly objective way to deny individual 
perspective, and that this Platonic idea has been carried 
forward through Christianity and the Enlightenment. 


Questioning the meaning of “good” leads Nietzsche to question 
“evil” and indeed the very validity of such an opposition. To 
Nietzsche, truth and untruth are both conditions of human life 
and necessary for human reason. Philosophy accordingly has 
done more to reveal the prejudices of philosophers than the 
truth; in this regard it is an expression of what Nietzsche 
considers to be the main drive of life, the will to power. 


Reckoning with the difficulty of separating our conscious and 
unconscious thoughts and desires, Nietzsche wonders how one 
can be a “free spirit” and, hopefully, an honest philosopher. To 
him this requires rejecting—or overcoming—morality as it is, 
which he argues is not absolute but historically contingent. 
Nietzsche sees a new kind of philosopher being born and 
considers his task to be laying the foundations for that 
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lity, Nietzsche comes to 


religion. Nietzsche finds in religion the social construction of 


morals which are then presente 
Christianity specifically is accor 


das absolute. The morality of 
dingly closely related to its 


origins in slave revolts against the Roman Empire, and against 


the Empire's morals. Nietzsche 
important place in society, but t 


thinks that religion has an 
hat it should be nothing more 


than a tool, and that the capture of society’s morals by 


Christianity lies at the root of m 


odernity’s misguided quest: the 


abolishment of suffering. This q 
new figure, the herd man. 


In a chapter of epigrams, Nietzs 
human 


uest has created a dangerous 


che observes various facets of 


nature. He comments on the function of memory, the 


unconscious in particular, the complicated relationship 
between knowledge and morality, the differences between men 
and women, the meaning of true maturity, and the cruelty of 


honesty, among other topics. 


Nietzsche then turns to morality directly, arguing that earlier 
attempts to analyze morals have all been biased by 


philosophers’ desire to justify their own mora 


the origin of various moralities, 


ity. Identifying 
Nietzsche argues that morals 


should function as productive constraints on human behavior, 
encouraging us to develop one way or another. Platonic- 
Christian morality, however, has warped this relationship, 
instead setting our morals against our instincts and creating 


the herd man. The philosophers 
place their hope in the will. 


Next Nietzsche tackles the problem o 
him, is really a problem of philosophy: 


of the future, in contrast, must 


f£ 


scholarship which, to 
contemporary science is 


so subordinated to the morals of the herd man that it refuses to 
submit to genuine philosophy, that which “creates values.” Of 
course, Nietzsche is skeptical of whether such a philosophy 
currently exists, but nevertheless worries that it cannot 


influence modern society, with the phi 


to live like a hermit. Nietzsche a 
as aresult of the collapse of will 


in Europe, arguing that such pol 


losopher instead forced 
Iso predicts a geopolitical crisis 
and the herd man’s ascendancy 
itics can only lead to war. 


Conceding that the philosophers of the future will still need 


virtues of some kind, Nietzsche 
might be. To Ni 
spirituality which believes in a fi 
rejecting pity. These virtues will 
“his 
Nietzsche finds 
organic culture rather than its e 


torical sense” of modern Europe, that of nationa 
to be an artificial response to a lack of whole, 


considers what those virtues 


etzsche, such virtues will require a developed 


rm “order of rank” in society, 
also be opposed to the 
ism, which 


xpression. Nietzsche then 


returns to the subject of women, angrily dismissing women’s 
emancipation and advocating the treatment of women as 


property. 


Nietzsche examines the German spirit, both in its true 
manifestations and those of cheap, artificial 
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“fatherlandishness.’ He argues that the Enlightenment and its 
ideals have paradoxically both created the new, universal 
European and led to the growth of nationalism and 
“fatherlandishness,’ and that both are manifestations of the 
herd man. Nietzsche charts these developments through the 
history of music, argues against anti-Semitism in Germany, 
sharply criticizes the English character, and praises the French. 


Returning to the question of an “order of rank,” Nietzsche 
affirms his belief in a natural aristocracy emerging from 
conquest. The conquering caste, or nobles, are then able to 
pursue disinterested, spiritual, and philosophical inquiries 
above and separate from the rest of society. Their morality is 
what Nietzsche calls the master morality; the majority, 
however, naturally develop a slave morality, of which 
Christianity, democracy, and the herd man are all examples. 
ietzsche believes that as there is an inertial pull to herd 
moralities, great efforts must be made to counter them and 
advance humankind. 


ietzsche concludes with a poem, which is both an ode to 
riendship and a solitary cry, expressing feelings of 
abandonment together with assurance that his task is 
necessary, righteous, and “noble” 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Nietzsche - Friedrich Nietzsche is the author and the only 
narrator of Beyond Good and Evil, although he occasionally 
constructs and engages in Socratic dialogues with characters 
such as Dionysus to argue certain points. Highly critical of 
European society, Nietzsche rejects not only its popular ideas 
of progress, equality, justice, and pity, but questions the very 
foundation of its morality. Nietzsche believes that all moral 
philosophy has been biased by the prejudices of the 
philosophers who created it, who did not really desire the truth, 
but rather the affirmation of their previously held beliefs. He 
locates the origin of this philosophical problem in Plato's 
creation of the category of universal “good,” which denies 
humans’ individual perspectives and the way they limit our 
understanding of the world. While many philosophers have 
replicated Plato's error, Nietzsche finds more destructive the 
fact that Christianity, and later the Enlightenment and the 
democratic movement, have carried his ideas forward and 
instituted them socially as the dominant morality. Nietzsche 
does not believe that morals should or can be abolished but 
sees them as a generative limit humans impose on themselves 
in order to develop; when morals become the end rather than 
the means, however, both truth and human development are 
left by the wayside. Nietzsche is a firm believer in an animalistic 
understanding of humankind, arguing that we should accept all 
our qualities including aggression and violence, and that society 
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should reflect rather than remake these aspects of our being. 
His belief in an “order of rank,’ while largely abstract, also leads 
him to make sharp pronouncements on the need to keep races 
“pure,” and to reject the movement for women’s emancipation 
entirely. 


Richard Wagner - Wilhelm Richard Wagner was a German 
composer who revolutionized opera in the 19th century, 
pioneering a style called Gesamtkunstwerk, or “total works of 
art, which synthesized musical, visual, dramatic, and textual 
elements in a single opera or production. Wagner was a 
profound influence on the young Nietzsche, who initially 
championed his music. Nietzsche later broke with Wagner, 
finding that he was increasingly pandering to both Christian 
morals and German nationalism. Wagner took a hardline and 
very public stance on the question of nationalism, promoting 
both anti-Semitism and racism in his writing and glorifying the 
German spirit in his operas, for which Nietzsche accuses him of 
devolving into grotesque “fatherlandishness.” Nevertheless, 
Nietzsche believes there is still something redeemable in 
Wagner's art, arguing that Wagner does not have the right to 
decide what the moral or political meaning of his own work is 
and that listeners should interpret his music for themselves, 
ignoring Wagner’s own “misunderstandings.’ 


Schopenhauer - Arthur Schopenhauer was a German 
philosopher known for his philosophy of pessimism. 
Schopenhauer argued that life was the product of a blind, 
cosmic will that human reason was powerless to interpret, as 
its knowledge of the world is always imperfect and indirect. 
Because of this, the world cannot be said to objectively exist 
beyond humans’ subjective perception of it. This doctrine was 
enormously influential on Nietzsche, who credits 
Schopenhauer for his “world-denying” thought, but strongly 
disagrees with the negative value Schopenhauer assigns to life 
and to the moralistic thinking that, he argues, confuses and 
warps Schopenhauer’s conception of the will. 


Plato - Plato was an ancient Greek philosopher and student of 
Socrates. Unlike many of his contemporaries, Plato’s entire 
body of work survived, and he has had a lasting influence on 
philosophy. Plato developed several important theories, 
including those of forms, the soul, knowledge, and ethics. 
Nietzsche credits Plato with the origin of the moral problem in 
philosophy—and blames him for an incorrect, insufficient 
answer. In Nietzsche's eyes, Plato invented the theoretical 
category of “the good” with disregard for individua 
perspective, leading to abstract morality’s domination of social 
life. Nietzsche also refers to Christianity as “Platonism for ‘the 
people,” echoing scholarship on the influence Plato's thought 
had on later religious doctrine. 


Kant - Immanuel Kant was an 18th-century German 
philosopher who advocated a doctrine called transcendental 
idealism, arguing that human forms of perception and reason 
structure all experiences, which we cannot know beyond their 
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appearances. He also located in reason the origin of both 
morality and aesthetics. Of particular importance to Kant’s 


philosophy is the concept of 


synthetic judgements a priori, or 


judgements which can be known to be true without being 


proved by experience yet are not proven by the terms 


themselves. Whereas Kant believed that he had proved the 
possibility of such judgements, Nietzsche finds his proof 


insufficient, instead arguing 


that they are necessary for human 


cognition but still “false” strictly speaking. 


Napoleon - Napoleon Bona 


parte was a French military officer 


who rose to power during the latter part of the French 
Revolution, eventually becoming Emperor. Renowned for his 


stra 


tegic and political prowess, Napoleon was a hugely 


intention in the Socratic dialogue between the two at the end of 
“What Is Noble” Dionysus wishes to make humans “Stronger, 
more evil, and more profound,’ a distinctly different agenda for 
human advancement than that of moral philosophy and 

religion. 


Spinoza - Baruch Spinoza was a 17th-century Portuguese 
Jewish philosopher who was a major influence on 
Enlightenment thought. Living and working in Amsterdam, 
Spinoza asserted that God should be considered as a causa sui, 
a position which, among others, led to both his expulsion from 
the Jewish community and persecution by Christian authorities 
as a blasphemer. 


Voltaire - Voltaire was the pen name of François-Marie Arouet, 


influential—and controversial—figure in Europe, both in his 
lifetime and in subsequent historiography of the era. 
Napoleon’s role as a “progressive dictator” moving history 
forward has been noted by many philosophers, including Hegel. 
To Nietzsche, Napoleon is both an example of the heights of 
greatness that the supra-national Europeans of the future can 
reach, and of the disappointment of their inevitable failure to 
live up to their own ideals and subsequent descent into 
“fatherlandishness.” Nietzsche also offers Napoleon’s coming to 
power on the heels of a democratic revolution as proof of the 
egalitarian herd man’s unconscious desire for dictatorship. 


Frederick the Great - Frederick the Great was an 18th- 
century Prussian king whose military feats and social reforms 
are credited with establishing Prussia as a major European 
power, paving the way for German unification a century later. 
As ayoung man, Frederick was more interested in philosophy 
and music and had a difficult relationship with his domineering 
father Frederick Wilhelm. This journey, to Nietzsche, is what 
made Frederick an avatar of an “audacious” German skepticism 
which is far more redeemable than other manifestations of 
such an attitude. Frederick conquered despite his own personal 
misgivings and yet never lost his sense of self as an enlightened 
monarch, demonstrating how to be noble in worldly matters. 


Socrates - Socrates was an ancient Greek philosopher often 
considered the founder of the Western philosophical tradition, 
and of ethics and moral philosophy in particular. None of 
Socrates’s writings have survived, and he is instead known 
primarily through the work of his students, including Plato. 
Where Nietzsche finds Plato's flawed answer to the central 
question of moral philosophy—that of the opposition between 
faith and knowledge or, for Nietzsche, instinct and reason—to 
be the root of much of philosophy’s subsequent errors, he 
blames Socrates for posing the question in such dishonest 
terms. 


Dionysus - Dionysus is the ancient Greek god of wine, fertility, 
festivities, theater, and ecstasy, often associated with a 
reedom-loving cult that took him as its symbol. Because of his 
destabilizing, outsider status, Dionysus is frequently invoked to 
imagine alternative visions of the world, which is Nietzsche's 
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French Enlightenment writer and 
nown for his sharp criticism and 
us intolerance, and slavery, and for 


his firm belief in truth as a higher ide 
Nietzsche strongly disagrees with hi 


al, a point on which 
m. 


Gaius Julius Caesar - Julius Caesar was a Roman general and 


dictator whose assassination promp 


Republic and the establishment of the Roman 


ndividu 
his natu 


Nietzsche sees in Caesar an 
the irreconcilable aspects of 


ted the end of the Roman 
Empire. 

al who is made great by 

re, and the way that he had 


to become even stronger to master them. 


William Shakespeare - Wil 


iam Shakespeare was an English 


playwright, actor, and poet, often considered one of the 
greatest writers to work in the English language. Nietzsche 


upholds Shakespeare as a positive example of the “historical 
sense,’ as he believes that Shakespeare’s creativity stemmed 


directly from the impurity a 


nd artificiality of 16th-century 


English society and its relati 


onship to history. 


Martin Luther - Martin Lut 


her was a 16th-century German 


priest and the initiator of the Protestant Reformation, as well 
as a translator of the Bible into German. Luther’s work is to 


Nietzsche both exemplary of slave m 
democratizing Christianity and modi 


orality, further 
fying it for the interests of 
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the herd man, and an impressive achievement of individual and 
intellectual work in its own right, with Nietzsche half-ironically 
referring to Luther’s Bible as the finest prose in the German 
anguage. 


Charles Darwin - Charles Darwin was an English biologist 
nown for his theory of evolution, one of the major 
philosophical upsets of the 19th century. Darwin's ideas were 
uickly applied to other spheres of life, such as politics, by 
thinkers like Herbert Spencer, strengthening the position of 
materialism in hotly contested debates. This association of 
Darwin and the materialist movement certainly influences 
Nietzsche's animosity toward him, although their 
disagreements run much deeper, too, with Nietzsche proposing 
his own alternative theory of nature based on the will to power. 
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Epicurus - Epicurus was an ancient Greek philosopher who 
taught that humans should strive to live happy, peaceful lives, 
maximizing their freedom and minimizing their pain and 
suffering. This teaching, to Nietzsche, also belongs to moral 
philosophy’s misguided attempt to abolish suffering. 


The Stoics - The Stoics were a school of ancient Greek 
philosophers who argued that virtue was the most important 
expression of the “good, and that humans live in accordance 
with their nature, propositions that Nietzsche strongly 
disagrees with. 


Leonardo da Vinci - Leonardo da Vinci was an Italian 
Renaissance inventor, artist, and polymath, who Nietzsche 
upholds as an example of an individual who is great both 
because and in spite of the contradictory, chaotic nature of 
their being. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
an 18th-century Austrian composer who was among the most 
influential composers of the Classical period. 


Ludwig van Beethoven - Ludwig van Beethoven was a German 
composer and pianist active in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Generally considered to be one of the greatest 
composers of all time, Beethoven’s work spanned the transition 
from the Classical to the Romantic style in European music. 


Felix Mendelssohn - Felix Mendelssohn was a German 
composer and musical prodigy of the Romantic era. Both 
Mendelssohn's Jewish origin and his heterodox tastes set him 
apart from many of his contemporaries, leaving his work largely 
overlooked until the mid-20th century. Nietzsche, however, 
was a great admirer of Mendelssohn. 


Robert Schumann - Robert Schumann was a German 
composer and music critic, active in the early 19th century. 
Schumann was a leading composer of the Romantic era and is 
to Nietzsche an example of its flaws. 


Thomas Hobbes - Thomas Hobbes was an influential English 
philosopher of the early modern era, best known for his 
political philosophy of the state. 


David Hume - David Hume was an 18th-century Scottish 
philosopher whose writing on empiricism and rationality was 
greatly influential for Enlightenment humanism. 


John Locke - John Locke was an English philosopher and 
empiricist whose work was enormously influential across 
European philosophy and politics, positively and negatively 
inspiring the likes of the American revolutionaries, Voltaire, and 
Kant. 


John Stuart Mill - John Stuart Mill was an English philosopher, 
political economist, and leading utilitarian, often considered to 
be one of the most influential English philosophers of his time. 


Herbert Spencer - Herbert Spencer was a 19th-century 
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English philosopher and prominent utilitarian. An important 
early reader of Darwin, Spencer is credited with coining the 
term “survival of the fittest.” 


Heinrich Heine - Heinrich Heine was a German poet and 
writer. A political radical, Heine was exiled to France for much 
of his life. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel - Georg Hegel was a leading 
philosopher in the school of German Idealism and major 
influence on modern philosophy. 


TERMS 


The Will to Power - Nietzsche argues that the human soul is 
motivated to carry out actions, and made capable of doing so, 
by various inner drives, or wills. The strongest of these is the 
will to power, which Nietzsche sees as not only the primary 
force behind human decision-making, but the very instinct of 
life itself. The will to power makes itself manifest in humanity's 
desire for material and spiritual success, security, and even 
domination. Moreover, Nietzsche believes that natural laws, 
rather than being guaranteed and governing the conduct of 
various wills, are in fact nothing more than the result of many 
different wills competing with each other, all pursuing power 
for their own sake. 


Materialism - Materialism is a philosophical doctrine which 
argues that all things are fundamentally made of matter, and 
that consciousness is a secondary phenomenon resulting from 
material interactions. In the specific context of the 19th 
century, materialism expressed a growing faith that science and 
reason could explain the world in its entirety. 


Synthetic Judgements A Priori - A central aspect of Kant’s 
philosophy, synthetic judgements a priori are judgements which 
are both synthetic—or made true not by their components but 
by an outside meaning or signification of those 
components—and a priori, or Knowable without experience. The 
law of cause and effect is often given as an example, but in this 
case as in others, Nietzsche finds Kant’s arguments 
unconvincing. 


Causa Sui - Causa sui is a Latin term used in philosophy to 
denote something that generates itself and is central to the 
philosophy of Baruch Spinoza who—blasphemously, some 
argue—identifies God as an example. 


Philology - Philology is the study of language in historical texts, 
both oral and written. Encompassing criticism, history, and 
inguistics. Nietzsche was first trained as a philologist and was 
appointed as a chair of classical philology at the University of 
Basel. 


Esoteric - Esoteric knowledge is that which is only 
understandable to a small, select group, who oftentimes must 
be initiated and made capable of receiving it. 
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Exoteric - Exoteric knowledge, unlike esoteric knowledge, is 
that which is immediately understandable to the general public, 
or at least a broad, unspecialized, and “uninitiated” audience. 


Nihilism - Nihilism, as Nietzsche understands it, is a 
philosophical position which both rejects higher values such as 
truth and morality and denies rather than affirms life. 
ietzsche’s relationship to nihilism is complex; while he sees it 
as the logical consequence of Christian morality and the biased 
philosophy it produced, nihilism cannot be an end in and of 
itself, but should be used only carefully to clear the field for the 
philosophy of the future. 


Pessimism - Pessimism is a philosophical school which 
considers life to have negative rather than positive value, as an 
experience largely consisting of pain and suffering without 
meaning. While there are a great diversity of pessimist 
positions, when Nietzsche refers to pessimism he has in mind 
the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer, who saw life as the 
product of cosmic will which human reason is powerless to 
make sense of, let alone overcome. 


The Herd Man - The herd man is how Nietzsche refers to the 
individual created by modern, democratic, industrialized 
society. As the old class and “racial” divisions of Europe are 
eroded, the vast majority of citizens are becoming herd men 
who valorize their own “commonness” above all else and shun 
those who are different, or “noble” While the proclaimed 
values of the herd man are equality and the abolishment of 
suffering, Nietzsche finds that the herd man has internalized 
slave morality so deeply that he is paradoxically ready to 
surrender his power to a charismatic tyrant. 


Eros - Eros is the ancient Greek god of love and sex, frequently 
used to symbolize sensual desire in philosophical writing. 


Utilitarianism - Utilitarianism is a theory of ethics which argues 
that all actions should be considered in light of maximizing the 
“utility” of their consequences, which is generally taken to mean 
the human happiness they generate. Closely connected to 
philosophical materialism, utilitarianism was extremely popular 
in 18th and 19th century England, spreading from there to the 
European continent. 


Puritanism - Puritanism is the system of belief developed by 
the Puritans, 16th and 17th century English Protestants who 
strove to “purify” the church of Catholic influence. The term 
“Puritanism” then came to stand for a set of cultural inclinations 
and practices, closely connected to the strict social 
enforcement of religiously informed moral norms, which is the 
sense in which Nietzsche uses the term. 


Humanism - Humanism is a philosophical position which 
centers the human person and their potential and is closely 
connected with the Enlightenment. While Nietzsche would not 
disagree with this aspect of humanism, he is more strongly 
opposed to humanism’s tendency to separate humans from 
nature and its religious veneration of science and reason. 
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Romanticism - Romanticism was an extremely popular 
intellectual and artistic movement in early 19th century E 
which glorified individuals, nature, emotion, and medieval 
history. Emerging as a reaction to the Industrial Revolution, 
Enlightenment philosophy, and other aspects of modernity, 
Romanticism was essential in the early development of 
European nationalism, “inventing” nations out of folk cultures. 
Romanticism was particularly influential in Germany, both in 
arts and philosophy and the nascent German unification 
movement. 


urope 


Master Morality - The master morality is how Nietzsche refers 
to the morality of the “noble,” or the conquering warrior caste. 
Dependent on a strict order of rank in society, this morality 
identifies itself with “good,” but does not possess a conception 
of “evil” Rather, to the master morality all that is not 
“good’—itself—is merely “contemptible”; the master morality 
ooks down on those it rules from a great height, without 
hatred. Those possessing such a morality are therefore freed 
from the task of fighting evil, and are instead able to focus on 
developing themselves and thereby advancing humankind. 


Slave Morality - The slave morality is the morality developed by 
the enslaved masses in Nietzsche’s conception of a caste 
society and is therefore also the origin of the morality of 
Christianity. Utterly disempowered, the slave morality 
attempts to justify itself rather than act on the world and 
therefore associates its own qualities, such as weakness, hard 
work, and deference, with “good,” and invents the category of 
“evil” to refer to the powerful, the strong, and the aggressive. 
With the coming to power of Christianity and, eventually, 
humanism, Nietzsche finds that the slave morality has 
transcended its origin and even captured the minds of the most 
powerful rulers in modern Europe. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


GOOD AND EVIL 


As the title of the book suggests, Nietzsche finds 
that moral philosophy’s central problem lies in the 
question of good and evil. Nietzsche believes that 
modern conceptions of good and evil are a historical novelty 
and, rather than expressing fundamental truths about human 
nature, they actually repress and distort our true values. To 
Nietzsche, the approach that European and Judeo-Christian 
philosophy has taken to good and evil is not only wrong, but 
actively harmful. Nietzsche believes that humans are 


OD 
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undamentally aggressive animals, and that societies naturally 
orm through conquest, following a drive he calls the will to 
power. The strongest warriors become the ruling caste of new, 
mixed societies of masters and slaves, and their qualities are 
valued as virtues of the “good,” or the noble. From the noble 
perspective, or master morality, those who they rule over are 
“contemptible” but not evil; Nietzsche frequently explains this 
through the metaphor of the noble looking down on the ruled 
from a great height, a perspective which precludes personal 
animosity. The ruled, however, develop their own morality, a 
slave morality, which associates power with evil and the 
qualities of the enslaved, such as weakness, industriousness, 
and friendliness, with good. 


£ 


Both Judaism and Christianity originated in slave rebellions 
against larger, more powerful warrior empires, so Nietzsche 
believes they consist of slave moralities at their core. Even 
though Christianity has lost much of its influence in modern 
urope, the idea of good and evil that it promoted has become 
grained and still orients the moral thinking of even anti- 
hristian (or atheist) democrats and revolutionaries. Within 
hilosophy specifically, Nietzsche finds that this biased vision of 
ood and evil has prevented philosophers from making many 
scoveries, as they have been unconsciously striving to prove 
their own (Judeo-Christian) morality correct instead of 
approaching their work with an open mind. The task for the 
“philosophers of the future,’ therefore, is both to discover anew 
how to move beyond good and evil, and to return to the truths 
ancient societies like the Greeks, Romans, and Indians 
discovered about human nature. Only by doing this, Nietzsche 
argues, can humankind truly develop itself and advance. 


QO S5 Mm 


2an 0 


KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH, AND UNTRUTH 


Nietzsche criticizes the philosophers that came 
before him not only for their moral biases, but also 
for the way that these biases prevented them from 
asking truly difficult and rewarding questions about knowledge, 
truth, and untruth. Because practically all philosophy has 
accepted the moral schema of good and evil, it has replicated 
this binary way of thinking in other areas, too. As Nietzsche 
rejects good and evil, he wonders to what extent opposites 
exist at all. Why should the opposite of truth be untruth? Can 
nowledge come from untruth? Could even truth can be found 
in untruth? Nietzsche believes that the answer to these 
questions yes, and that many “false” or “untrue” judgements 
and other forms of knowledge are desirable or even necessary. 
Untruth, Nietzsche finds, is a “condition of life” Nietzsche 
includes in this category of untrue judgements all synthetic a 
priori judgements (judgments which are true despite not being 
proven by either experience or their own terms), and in so 
doing, he harshly criticizes Kant’s philosophy. To Nietzsche, the 
question is not how to prove that synthetic judgements are 
true, but what it means that they cannot be true, and yet at the 
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same time are necessary for human reasoning. Nietzsche 
applies a similar lens to the question of the soul, finding fault 
with philosophers or theologians who wish to prove the soul’s 
existence, or atheists and materialists who wish to disprove it. 
Instead, he asks why we collectively categorize the diverse and 
sometimes contradictory drives, impulses, and desires within 
us as the soul. Separating truth and untruth from their moral 
connotations of good and evil, and recognizing that they are 
both essential parts of human knowledge, Nietzsche seeks a 
philosophy that is prepared to ask more honest questions 
about the contradictory drives of the human mind—or soul. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CROWD 


In his criticisms of modern society and philosophy, 

Nietzsche stresses the importance of the tension 

between the individual and the crowd. While he 
believes that an antagonism between the two has always 
existed, older societies within different moralities—without 
good and evil—naturally separated “noble” individuals from the 
working masses. Nobles can never fit in with the crowd and 
must be apart—or above—in order to think higher thoughts. 
Their greater physical and philosophical strength allowed them 
to do this, resisting a society's natural drive to become more 
and more homogenous. 


In modern society, however, what Nietzsche calls the “herd 
man” is ascendant. This is because the slave morality of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition has made pity into its greatest virtue, 
and therefore the abolishment of suffering has become 
society's highest goal. To Nietzsche, as diverse a range of 
political beliefs as liberalism, socialism, anarchism, and religious 
millenarism all express this drive to abolish suffering. Indeed, 
while modern European nations and societies still have rulers, 
Nietzsche argues that these rulers have abandoned their duty, 
as the slave morality they have adopted has left them with a 
“pad conscience” regarding their rule (a feeling of guilt derived 
from the “immorality” of commanding others). Instead of 
consciously commanding, then pretend to obey, deferring to 
the people, state, or commonwealth they represent; this 
attitude is encapsulated in their self-description as “servants of 
the people.’ Moreover, Nietzsche finds that while the herd man 
glorifies himself and forecloses the possibility of true nobility in 
society, he is also ready at all times to be ruled, if sucha 
ruler—or tyrant—should appear, as the case of Napoleon 
demonstrates. Nietzsche fears that under the herd man’s 
domination, the future can only become worse, as the collision 
of crowds and nations leads to ever larger-scale politics—and 
arger-scale war. While true, “noble” philosophers justifiably 
desire to separate themselves from such a crowd, Nietzsche 
argues that they cannot afford to become hermits, but most 
commit themselves to reestablishing nobility in their thoughts 
and actions. 
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= THE DARK SIDE OF MODERNITY 
cee Nietzsche is a harsh, aggressive critic of European 
© modernity and its moral and philosophical values, 
namely that of “progress, which he sees as 

corrosive and destructive to human nature and frustrating the 
true advancement of humankind. Because of the morality in 
which Europeans have been immersed, however, they are 
unable to recognize the damaging effects of modern life. 
Written in the late 19th century, Nietzsche’s criticisms are very 
much against the grain of their historical moment, when 
modernity and the ideology of progress were at their height. 
The democratic and nationalist movements were in full swing 
across Europe, and the rise of socialist, anarchist, and utopian 
religious movements all heralded a great transformation of 
society in the near future. To Nietzsche, however, these are all 
expressions of a misguided slave morality and betray a great 
sense of fear beneath their hopeful ambitions: fear of the other 
and fear of oneself. 


ietzsche is not, however, a political or religious conservative. 
He is just as severe in his criticisms of organized religion in 
Europe, which he blames for paving the way for the morality of 
progress, and in his attacks on the actual aristocracy of Europe, 
despite his veneration of the “noble” For Nietzsche, it is 
precisely the European aristocrats’ failure to adequately 
embody their role that has led to the herd man’s domination. 

ietzsche gives the specific example of the French Revolution 
to illustrate how the corruption of the old ruling classes, who 
ceased to understand the meaning or significance of their 
existence, and hence the existence of the society they ruled and 
justified, led directly to the plebeian uprising and bourgeois 
takeover that came after their downfall. While he firmly 
believes that going back in time is not possible, Nietzsche does 
see some value in conservative criticisms of modernity that 
desire to get away from modern reality, and hopes that the 
philosophers of the future will have the courage to orient their 
escape not backwards, but upwards. Rather than moving 
forward under the sign of supposedly universal values, 
Nietzsche encourages the philosophers of the future to 
develop themselves, maximizing the potential each human 
contains within them. 


WOMEN AND MEN 


Nietzsche argues that the relationship between 
women and men is one of fundamental antagonism, 
an antagonism which the emancipation of women 
in modernity has distorted and disguised but not abolished. 
Indeed, Nietzsche firmly believes that this antagonism cannot 
be abolished, nor should one attempt to do so. Nietzsche 
believes that the general attitude towards women in Europe 
has been distorted by the women’s movements’ attempts to 
explain the meaning of “woman as such” Nietzsche believes, 
rather, that the nature of woman is defined by shame and 
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mystery, and that in attempting to explain herself in the same 
terms as aman, a woman loses the highest forms of her “art.” 
This art is the art of lying; because she is concerned with 
appearance and beauty, truth is inimical to woman, whose 
ttention is directed to the external and superficial, Nietzsche 
rgues. Women, by trying to become scientific, are becoming 
more like men, an attempt which is bound to result in failure in 
Nietzsche's eyes. 


a 
a 


Moreover, Nietzsche believes the root cause of this attempt is 
the self-hatred and self-contempt of women, who despise other 
women, the concept of “woman as such,’ and ultimately 
themselves. Paradoxically, and perhaps not entirely 
convincingly, Nietzsche argues that by emancipating 
themselves, women have made themselves irrelevant, as they 
have lost their gift of subtlety and, with it, their influence over 
men. The solution, to Nietzsche, is for men to treat women as 
property, following what he describes as the “Oriental” model: 
women should be approached as rare and dangerous animals 
that elicit both fear and pity. Nietzsche's attitude toward 
women, while certainly betraying his deep sexism and 
misogyny, also indicates the important and disruptive role the 
movement for women’s emancipation had in the great social, 
cultural, and philosophical upheavals of his time. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


THE DEPTHS 


Nietzsche believes that human ideas and behavior 

are motivated not just by our conscious beliefs but 
also by inner, often unconscious psychological drives and 
nherited or imparted characteristics, which he illustrates by 
nvoking the symbol of the depths. To Nietzsche, the human 
psyche—or indeed human nature—extends far deeper than just 
its conscious expression. Correspondingly, a psychological 
study of humankind worthy of the name is one which does not 
content itself with staying on the surface, but instead 
deliberately descends to the depths of human consciousness. 
Through his use of this symbol, Nietzsche ironically inverts the 
typical formulation of the search for truth: rather than 
ascending upward to a lofty ideal, the philosophers of the 
future must descend into the depths, look within themselves, 
and confront the darker side of their own nature in order to 
reach truth. Much of past philosophy, however, has contented 
itself with remaining on the surface due to its own moral 
prejudices. Nietzsche also frequently compares the depths of 
the soul to a primeval forest or wilderness, emphasizing the 
animality of humankind and just how much of our being is not 
governed by reason but by instincts and drives: by the will to 
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power. This places Nietzsche's philosophy sharply at odds with 
Enlightenment humanism, which believes that humans are 
rational beings, as opposed to animals which obey only their 
own instincts. Religion, too, is to Nietzsche an unconscious 
expression of drives found in the depths of a person’s own 
being, often driven much more by fear than by love. The ideas 
that Nietzsche expresses through this symbol would prove 
greatly influential in 20th-century philosophy and psychology, 
both of which took up similar theories of unconscious and 
subconscious motives and decision making. 


A GREAT HEIGHT 


Closely connected to the symbol of the depths is 

Nietzsche's chosen expression of the “noble” 
behavior that must characterize the philosophy of the future: 
looking down at the world as if from a great height. Nietzsche 
believes that nobility is determined by its master morality, 
which identifies itself and its goals with “good”; rather than 
opposing “good” to “evil; however, this noble attitude considers 
people, ideas, and practices which are not noble to be merely 
“contemptible, or beneath it. In this sense, the symbol of a 
great height is not merely a way of describing what is noble, but 
the key to understanding it. The philosophers of the future, if 
they are to break free of the prejudiced morality of the past and 
the flawed philosophy it produced, must strive for nobility 
themselves. To Nietzsche this does not mean rejecting the 
world and becoming a hermit but living with a degree of 
distance from society—and, critically, from the herd man—that 
can be more or less literal depending on the particular form 
that nobility takes in a “great” individual. Certain leaders, such 
as Frederick the Great, Leonardo da Vinci, and the younger 
Napoleon, are to Nietzsche all nobles who command from 
great heights but are still very much men of the world. It is this 
self-conscious distance from the crowd, however, that allows 
for the creation of values, which to Nietzsche is the very goal of 
philosophy. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Modern Library edition of Basic Writings of Nietzsche 
published in 2000. 
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@@ Let us not be ungrateful to it, although it must certainly be 
conceded that the worst, most durable, and most dangerous of 
all errors so far was a dogmatist’s error—namely, Plato's 
invention of the pure spirit and the good as such. But now that 
it is overcome, now that Europe is breathing freely again after 
this nightmare and at least can enjoy a healthier sleep, we whose 
task is wakefulness itself, are the heirs of all that strength which 


has been fostered by the fight 


against this error. To be sure, it 


meant standing truth on her head and denying perspective, the 
basic condition of all life, when one spoke of spirit and the good 


as Plato did. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), Schopenhauer, 


Plato 


Related Themes: @ 
Page Number: 193 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage Nietzsche first establishes what he 


considers to be the source of 
influenced philosophy’s dogm 


Plato. Plato, Nietzsche argues, created th 


universal, “true” good—and th 


European, J 


atism: the moral phi 


ereby its co 


provided an enduring founda 
distinct phi 
Plato's idea 


tion for man 
osophies. Nietzsche traces this arc, fo 
of “the good” through Christianity, the 
Enlightenment, democracy, and even revolutionary 
socialism or anarchism. This foundation has been equally 
false throughout, however, as it is predicated on the idea 
that humans can know what is “good” in a universal sense, 


udeo-Christian- 
osophy of 
e concept of a 
rresponding 


concept of a universal, “true” evil—a concept which has 


rather than what “good” for them. 


y seemingly 
lowing 


Here Nietzsche agrees with Schopenhauer that humans 
cannot know the world by any means other than their own 
perspective, which undermines the idea that “the good” can 
exist independently of individual perspectives. Nietzsche 


and the philosophers of the future must dedicate 


themselves to correcting Plato's error, both in order to 


create amore honest and insightful philosophy, 
what is truly “good” for themselves. Interesting 


and to learn 
y, Nietzsche 


does not ascribe this error to Plato alone, aiming similar 
criticisms at the Vedanta doctrine of Hindu philosophy, but 
he chooses to focus on Platonism because it is the European 


expression of this mistake. 
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1. On the Prejudices of Philosophers Quotes 


@@ To recognize untruth as a condition of life—that certainly 
means resisting accustomed value feelings in a dangerous way; 
and a philosophy that risks this would by that token alone place 
itself beyond good and evil. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 202 


Explanation and Analysis 


Nietzsche comes to this point, one of the key philosophical 
insights of this book, through his discussion of synthetic 
judgements a priori, a concept he claims has been deeply 
misunderstood and misused. Arguing that philosophers 
have unconsciously—and incorrectly—replicated the binary 
opposition of good and evil in their binary opposition of 
truth and untruth, Nietzsche finds that this error has led 
them to perform elaborate logical acrobatics to prove that 
certain kinds of thinking are “true; and therefore “good,” 
rather than asking why human reason requires certain 
untruths. 


To Nietzsche, human perception and understanding is 
founded on aconstant interpretation of the world, which is 
by definition a replication of the world in our minds and 
therefore “untrue,” though this does not make such thinking 
any less essential or worthwhile. With this in mind, the 
philosophy of the future will be one that does not assign 
moral values to truth and untruth. Rather, the philosophy of 
the future will seek to understand them truth, untruth, and 
morality together, and by doing so, it will take the first step 
in rejecting the framework of good and evil altogether. 


e@e@ Gradually it has become clear to me what every great 

philosophy so far has been: namely, the personal 
confession of its author and a kind of involuntary and 
unconscious memoir; also that the moral (or immoral) 
intentions in every philosophy constituted the real germ of life 
from which the whole plant had grown. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), Plato 


Related Themes: @ 
Page Number: 203 


Explanation and Analysis 


mM 
Ww 


in 


preferences, inclinations, and biases. 
any case, given Nietzsche's insistence that all 
nowledge—and indeed all life—is conditioned by 
perspective, but is especially evident given the moral 


Building on his discussion of truth and untruth, Nietzsche 


akes explicit his claim that every philosophy offers a 
indow into the philosopher’s psychology, moral 
This would be true in 


tentions behind the vast majority of philosophies. 


Following Plato, these philosophies all set out to prove the 


rightness of their own conceptions of “the good,” which they 


al 


Wi 


most always associate with “truth.” 


ietzsche categorically rejects the idea that philosophy 


could be a disinterested pursuit of knowledge, as he rejects 
the idea of disinterestedness in general. To him, that way of 
thinking of philosophy is itself an expression of philosophical 
prejudice. Nietzsche also stresses the unconscious, arguing 
that humans are animals, and thus inborn, instinctual 
processes guide human behavior far more than humans 


ould like to believe. While his focus on the unconscious 


anticipates the development of psychoanalysis in the 20th 
century, at the time was a highly unusual position to take on 
the question of the human mind. 


@@ In this, it seems to me, we should agree with these 


tod 
unr 
mai 


skeptical anti-realists and knowledge microscopists of 
ay: their instinct, which repels them from modern reality, is 
efuted—what do their retrograde bypaths concern us! The 
n thing about them is not that they wish to go “back,” but 


that they wish to get—away. A little more strength, flight, 


cou 


rage, and artistic power, and they would want to rise—not 


return! 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: © © 
Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 207 


Explanation and Analysis 


la 


n this passage Nietzsche is referring to a broad, disparate 
array of philosophies, attitudes, and beliefs popular in the 


te 19th century, all of which were united in their hostility 


to modern science and its philosophical expressions, 
materialism and positivism. Nietzsche’s sympathy for the 
enemies of modernity is limited; before this quote, he 
harshly criticizes the nihilism and cowardice of their belief. 


evertheless, he cautions the reader against completely 
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dismissing them as misguided reactionaries, arguing that 
their inclinations betray an unconscious insight which is 
worth taking seriously, even if their conscious ideas are not. 
There is something wrong with modernity, Nietzsche 
agrees, and the swiftness with which critics shut down this 
objection is not the product of truth but of dogma. The fact 
that conservative opponents of modernity embarrass 
themselves by offering unrealizable or undesirable 
alternatives is irrelevant, as their criticism of modernity is 
based on an unconscious instinct. 


ietzsche argues for a clear-eyed view of the dark side of 
modernity, which to Nietzsche includes admitting both that 
going back to a pre-modern society is impossible, and that 
pre-modern society contained many of the very same 
problems. A serious, realistic approach would focus not on 
restoring a remembered or imagined older way of life, but 
on developing humankind—on becoming “higher men’ It is 
unclear if Nietzsche believes that conservative thinkers are 
capable of such a realization and need only to go the extra 
mile, or if he finds them irredeemably close to—but not 
quite on—the mark. 


2. The Free Spirit Quotes 


@@ Indeed, what forces as at all to suppose that there is an 
essential opposition of “true” and “false”? Is it not sufficient to 
assume degrees of apparentness and, as it were, lighter and 


darker shadows and shades of appearance—different “values,” 


to use the language of painters? 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
Related Themes: 


Page Number: 236-237 


Explanation and Analysis 


Here Nietzsche returns to the question of truth and 
untruth, arguing against the philosophical concept of 
“immediate certainties” (such as Descartes’s famous 
principle “I think, therefore | am”), a belief he considers a 


baseless “moral naivete.” Reaffirming his contention that the 
value that modern philosophy places on truth is a moral bias 


rather than a given, universal “good, Nietzsche disputes 
modern philosophy’s unquestioned acceptance of the idea 
that truth is worth more than “mere appearance.’ He then 
poses the question in this passage, clarifying his earlier 
statements regarding the equal necessity of truth and 
untruth in human thinking—and in life. To Nietzsche, 


opposites are a necessary function of language, but they are 


not philosophically “true” in and of themselves. With this in 
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mind, and considering the importance of “false” thinking to 
human beings, Nietzsche asks why we should not view truth 
and untruth as a spectrum rather than a binary. Nietzsche's 
use of painting as a metaphor is no accident, as he often 
compares philosophy to art, using the language of the art to 
illuminate—and clear up the moral biases—of philosophy. 


3. What Is Religious Quotes 


@@ Modern philosophy, being an epistemological skepticism, 
is, covertly or overtly, anti-Christian—although, to say this for 
the benefit of more refined ears, by no means anti-religious. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: (S) 
Page Number: 256 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this passage Nietzsche explains the distinction between 
modern philosophy and the Judeo-Christian tradition, as he 
has thus far argued that the morality and moral prejudices 
of Judeo-Christian tradition have fundamentally shaped 
modern philosophy. Nietzsche takes pains to distinguish, 
however, between religion—or what he often calls “the 
religious instinct”™—and Christianity specifically, which over 
time took on specific forms and ideas of its own, adapting to 
local conditions and absorbing the character of certain 
nations or races. To Nietzsche, the religious instinct is far 
more powerful than Christianity, and it is indeed in the 
process of replacing the Church in various forms, including 
Enlightenment philosophy and the democratic movement. 


The reason for this replacement, Nietzsche finds, lies in the 
specific concept of the soul the Church has adopted: that 
the soul is a stable, given being that acts on the world, and 
that the soul must cause all actions. Modern philosophy, in 
trying to prove—or disprove—the existence of human 
subjectivity (taking “I think, therefore | am” as a point of 
departure), has actually eroded the stability of the Christian 
idea of the soul. Nevertheless, the religious idea of “the 
good” has lived on. Nietzsche's separation of the religious 
instinct and Christianity is a crucial part of his critique, as he 
finds the former to be a recurring mode of behavior in 
humans, and the latter to be but one historical expression of 
that behavior. 
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4. Epigrams and Interludes Quotes 
sewhere in the book he notes how European sexual 


orals themselves did more to separate sex and love than 
nything else, creating and then becoming the 


@@ There are no moral phenomena at all, but only a moral 
interpretation of phenomena— 


©3530 


monsters—the sins—they sought to fight. 
Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), Plato ietzsche is also likely considering the unconscious 
influence that shapes human thought and behavior, arguing 
Related Themes: @ that a sense of moral righteousness alone is not enough to 


prevent an individual from being influenced by their 
environment, even an environment they believe themselves 
to be strictly opposed to. The meaning of the abyss is 
clearer, though it, too, invites different readings. To 
ietzsche, the abyss is already within human beings, who 
carry within them a deep well of affects, drives, and wills, 
many of which they do not understand. The conscious part 
of the mind likes to believe that it controls the unconscious 
part, but this is a comforting fiction rather than an objective 
conclusion. One should be careful, therefore, not to 
overestimate their capabilities, remembering that as 
humans we are all far less in control of the world—and of 
ourselves—than we might like to imagine. 


Page Number: 275 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this aphorism, Nietzsche directly and concisely sums up 
his understanding of morality. To Nietzsche, morality is a 
system of interpretation one applies to the world, asystem 
of interpretation humans developo—however 
unconsciously—for practical purposes, typically to ensure 
the smooth functioning of society. Even though morality can 
be shared across society, morals are always dependent on 
individuals’ perspectives. To Nietzsche, absolutely and 
universally true morals do not exist; this is why he finds 
Plato’s conception of a pure, universal “good” to be so 
objectionable, and why he bemoans the longevity this idea 
has had. Crucially, this does not mean that Nietzsche does 


not believe that morals should not exist at all. Rather, he @@ Objections, digressions, gay mistrust, the delight in 
argues that in order to use morals for the benefit of mockery are signs of health: everything unconditional 
humankind—rather than to make humankind work for the belongs in pathology. 
benefit of morals—one must understand that morals are 
dependent on the perspectives of the individuals who apply Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
them to situations. 

Related Themes: @ 

Page Number: 280 


e@@ Whoever fights monsters should see to it that in the 
process he does not become a monster. And when you Explanation and Analysis 


look long into an abyss, the abyss also looks into you. i ; 
s y 7 y Here Nietzsche again reaffirms that because all human 


knowledge is based on—and limited by—human perspective, 
Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) there can be no unconditional moral “good” or “truth? To 
ietzsche, this basic insight is not confined to 
Related Themes: @ philosophizing alone but extends to many other spheres of 
life, too. The role of a philosopher, then, is to seek the truth 
Related Symbols: © in a given situation while rejecting unconditional moral 
demands—and, ultimately, to create values. This is why the 
Page Number: 279 philosopher has a duty to be a “bad conscience”? mocking 
E A A and scandalizing the norms of their time. Nietzsche 
xplanation and Analysis TE P ; 
stresses, however, that this is a joyous, life-affirming kind of 
This aphorism, one of Nietzsche's most famous and popular, distrust, not a self-serious mission. While he does not 
offers a range of different interpretations. It is not entirely describe it as such in this passage (or in most of the book), 
clear what Nietzsche means by “monsters, given his ietzsche is returning to his earlier conception of the 
skepticism regarding the actual existence of absolute “evil? Dionysian, arguing that the affirmation of life is found not in 
Perhaps Nietzsche has in mind the impossibility of a strictly a dutiful, religious affect, but in the self-interested 
moral life, given the false premises morality is based on; salen cr the individual sau. 
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@@ Christianity gave Eros poison to drink: he did not die of it 
but degenerated—into a vice. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ (S) 


Page Number: 282 


Explanation and Analysis 


Referring to Eros, the Greek god of love and sex, Nietzsche 
argues that Christianity did not save Europeans from sexual 
vice but in fact invented such vice itself. To Nietzsche, 
Eros—here meaning sexual desire and fulfillment—is a 
natural, necessary part of human life, and one humans ought 
to embrace. Moreover, such an understanding of love and 
sex is very distinct from vice, which casts love and sex as a 
sin that humanity ought to control, limit, or eliminate. 
Christianity, however, which advocates a strict religious 
attitude toward sexual relations, warped the healthy, 
natural Eros into vice, making it impossible to incorporate 
Eros into human life. At other points in the book. Nietzsche 
states this less metaphorically, explicitly arguing that 
Christian morality has created modern sexual decadence 
through its restrictions against healthy sexuality, 
contradicting the Church's understanding that its morality 
has reduced deviance. 


5. Natural History of Morals Quotes 


@@ Every morality is, opposed to laisser aller, a bit of tyranny 
against “nature”; also against “reason”; but this in itself is no 
objection, as long as we do not have some other morality which 
permits us to decree that every kind of tyranny and unreason is 
impermissible. What is essential and inestimable in every 
morality is that it constitutes a long compulsion: to understand 
Stoicism or Port-Royal or Puritanism, one should recall the 
compulsion under which every language so far has achieved 
strength and freedom—the metrical compulsion of rhyme and 
rhythm. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), The Stoics 


Related Themes: @) © 


Page Number: 290 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage Nietzsche explains his vision of morality’s 
role in society, which he believes has an important 
instrumental function but is not—and should not be 
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considered as—a spiritual goal in its own right. While 
ietzsche has thus far strongly criticized morality (and will 
continue to do so), he clarifies that he is not in favor of 
aisser aller (letting go), or a doctrine in which all is 
permitted. To the contrary, he thinks that some measure of 
discipline—“compulsion’—is essential not only for humans to 
function at a basic level, but also to develop themselves and 
thrive. The sense in which Nietzsche uses the term 
“compulsion” here is very much the same as the sense in 
which he compares philosophy to art, arguing that freedom 
is realized through the application of “productive 
constraints,’ limits which encourage innovation and 
creativity. Nietzsche therefore concedes the social utility of 
doctrines like Stoicism or Puritanism, which enforce certain 
kinds of behavior, even as he rejects their assertions that 
these moral codes are based on human virtue or the word of 
God. The reader should consider Nietzsche's philological 
background, which clearly informs his way of imagining 
human thinking as language. 


@@ Countless dark bodies are to be inferred near the sun—and 
we shall never see them. Among ourselves, this is a 


parable; and a psychologist of morals reads the whole writing of 
the stars only as a parable—and sign-language which can be 
used to bury much in silence. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
Related Themes: 


Page Number: 298 


Explanation and Analysis 


Here, as elsewhere in the book, Nietzsche uses astronomy 
as ametaphor to explain his vision for psychology, and the 
role of the unconscious in particular. Nietzsche observes 
that these two sciences, at first glance as different from 
each other as they could possibly be (psychology studies the 
outermost exteriority, and astronomy studies the innermost 
interiority), are in fact remarkably similar in their methods 
and goals. By using outward, direct signs to analyze the 
nature of processes which cannot be directly observed, 
both astronomy and psychology seek to make sense of 
natural processes which take place beyond the frame of 
conscious human thinking and, crucially, to understand how 
these processes affect human behavior without us knowing 
it. Just like the sun influences human life on earth, the 
unconscious influences human morality and philosophy. 
This should not be too great a hurdle for the ambitious 
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philosopher, who should approach psychology as earlier 


astronomers approached the stars, attempting to carefully 
make sense of phenomena clouded by misunderstandings. 


e@ Whoever examines the conscience of th 


this day is now called “progress.” 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @) © © 


Page Number: 304 


Explanation and Analysis 


Returning to the concept of the herd man, Nietzsche 


explains the specific role morality plays in the herd man’s 


mentality and, conversely, how the mentality of the herd 


man affects morality in modern Europe. To 


Nietzsche, 


Christian morality’s call to “love thy neighbor” is an 


embarrassing falsehood—a projection which attempts to 
cover up the deep-seated fear of the neighbor that actually 
ietzsche argues that the herd is always 
earing threats from without or, in the absence of 
external threats, threats from within. The modern ideology 
of progress, therefore, while considering itself to be a 

positive, optimistic vision of the future—one which seeks 
the good” for all—is really an expression of fear. This, 


motivates it. 
paranoid, f 


« 


ietzsche argues, is the true psychological 


process 


underwriting the democratic movement, socialism, 


anarchism, Christian social movements, and all the other 
advocates of “progress.” Such movements shift society not 
toward a better world but away from it due to their fear of 


the world. 


6. We Scholars Quotes 


@@ The scope and the tower-building of the sciences has 


grown to be enormous, and with this also the probability that 


the philosopher grows weary while still learning or allows 


himself to be detained somewhere to becom 
he never attains his proper level, the height f 
comprehensive look, for looking around, for 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), 
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ora 
ooking down. 


Leonardo da 


e European today 
will have to pull the same imperative out of a thousand 
moral folds and hideouts—the imperative of herd timidity: “we 
want that some day there should be nothing any more to be 
afraid of!” Some day—throughout Europe, the will and way to 


e a “specialist’—so 


Vinci 


Related Themes: (S) 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 313 
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Explanation and Analysis 


preoccupied with 
blames the changi 
specialization, he argues, 


ietzsche begins this c 
sciences in the 19th ce 


philosophy above 
hierarchy which is no long 
concedes that part of this 
to inhabit this role (as philosophers have been too 
their own moral biases), Nietzsche also 
ng structure of the sciences. Scientific 

has also led the sciences to 


hapter by claiming that, despite 
appearances, the rich growth and development of the 
ntury has caused philosophical 
mpoverishment. To Nietzsche, society should position 
the natural and social sciences, a 


er to be found in Europe. While he 
is due to philosophy’s own failure 


develop a siloed structure in which branches are cut off 


from each other, producing a narrow-minded kind of 


“scientific man.’ When Nietzsche considers this problem, he 
is implicitly comparing the state of the sciences in the late 


19th century with earlier periods, drawing on great 
historical polymaths like da Vinci as a counterpoint. 
accomplished individuals understand that their tas 


Such 
is not 


defined by a branch of knowledge but is to be found in the 
sphere of values, which Nietzsche situates above the world 


at large. 


@@ Let us look more closely: what is the scientific man? To 
begin with, a type of man that is not noble, with the virtues 
of a type of man that is not noble, which is to say, a type that 


does not dominate and is neither authoritative nor self- 
sufficient: he has industriousness, patient acceptance of hi 
kand file, evenness and moderation in his abi 


place in ran 


S 
ities 


and needs, an instinct for his equals and for what they need; for 


example, th 


at bi 


which there is n 


recognition 


and recogni 


constant at 
overcome a 


(wh 
zab 


ility), that 
testation of h 


tof indepen 
o quiet wor 
ich first of a 
su 


gain 


sediment in 


the 


and agai 


dence and green pasture without 
, that claim to honor and 

Il presupposes literal recogni 
nshine of a good name, that 


tion 


is value and utility which is needed to 
n the internal mistrust which is the 


hearts of al 


dependent men and herd animals. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @) © 
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Page Number: 315 western European nations, and strongest in Tsarist, 
autocratic Russia, which he partially attributes to its 

Explanation and Analysis proximity to Asia. Nietzsche believes that this can only lead 

Having established what he considers to be wrong with the to the eventual domination of weak-willed Europe by 

state of the sciences and their relationship to philosophy, strong-willed Russia, unless Europeans can reconstitute 

Nietzsche now provides a character sketch of the kind of themselves and their power of the will. Nietzsche's 

thinker this environment creates. The scientific man, while prediction that the 20th century will be a time of total war 

not exactly part of the “rabble” that Nietzsche often and domination has proven to be disturbingly accurate; 

criticizes, is definitively not a “higher man” either. Rather, what is yet more uncomfortable, however, is the 

the scientific man is a peculiar and particular product of resemblance his ideas here bear to Nazism, which made a 

European modernity and the democratic movement. A herd vay similar argument regarding the need for a strong 

man through and through, the scientific man nevertheless Europe, ruled by the German elite, to conquer the Russian 

occupies a position of some privilege and power, further menace. Indeed, the reader might consider here the Nazi 

proving to Nietzsche the degree to which the herd attitude film director Leni Riefenstahl’s choice to name her famous 

is pervasive in modern society. While the virtues of the film depicting the Nazi rise to power The Triumph of the Will. 


scientific man may seem unobjectionable in and of 


themselves, Nietzsche finds that they ultimately betray the . 

same fear that the ideology of progress does, revealing the 7. Our Virtues Quotes 

fragile, jealous mentality of those who subscribe to them. A @@ The historical sense (or the capacity for quickly guessing 
system of knowledge that scientific men create, maintain, the order of rank of the valuations according to which a people, 
and expand cannot foster true philosophy, Nietzsche finds, a society, a human being has lived; the “divinatory instinct” for 
and instead only supports the increasing dominance of the the relations of these valuations, for the relation of the 

herd attitude in society. authority of values to the authority of active forces)—this 


historical sense to which we Europeans lay claim as our 
specialty has come to us in the wake of that enchanting and 


@@ | do not say this because | want it to happen: the opposite mad semi-barbarism into which Europe had been plunged by the 


would be rather more after my heart—| mean such an democratic mingling of classes and races: only the nineteenth 
increase in the menace of Russia that Europe would have to century knows this sense, as its sixth sense. The past of every 
resolve to become menacing, too, namely, to acquire one will by form and way of life, of cultures that formerly lay right next to 
means of anew caste that would rule Europe, a long, terrible each other or one on top of the other, now flows into us 
will of its own that would be able to cast its goals millennia “modern souls, thanks to this mixture; our instincts now run 
hence—so the long-drawn-out comedy of its many splinter back everywhere; we ourselves are a kind of chaos. 
states as well as its dynastic and democratic splinter wills would 
come to an end. The time for petty politics is over: the very next Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
century will bring the fight for the dominion of the earth—the 
compulsion to large-scale politics. Related Themes: (S) 

Page Number: 341 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
Explanation and Analysis 


Related Themes: © © In this passage Nietzsche explains his concept of the 

Page Number: 321 “historical sense,’ which offers the key to understanding his 
seemingly contradictory views on nationalism and national 

Explanation and Analysis character. Immediately before introducing this concept, 

Nietzsche offers this eerie, disconcerting prediction as the ietzsche derides the modern European as inauthentic and 

eventual result of the disappearance of the will in Europe, a always in need of a national “costume”; this is because the 

process which he blames herd morals and philosophy for. To modern European is the product of a hybrid culture, one 

Nietzsche, modernity itself encourages the weakening of which fuses together a broad array of moralities and 

the will everywhere, but the progress of sucha philosophies under the umbrella of Christianity and the 

degeneration is geographically, culturally, and politically Enlightenment. 

uneven. The will is weakest, he finds, in France and other 
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Moreover, to Nietzsche, the modern European is also the 
product of racial and class mixing, which is encouraged by 
democracy. To Nietzsche, without a “pure,” strictly ordered 
social structure, any attempt at creating and advocating for 
a shared national idea is a convenient fiction, something 
Europeans devise rather than live unconsciously. 
Nationalist movements of the 19th century are therefore 
not reviving ancient, continuous traditions, but inventing 
them out of folk practices in order to give modern 
Europeans a sense of identity. While Nietzsche's views on 
race may seem outdated today, his criticism of nationalism 
for “inventing tradition” has been broadly accepted as an 
accurate understanding of culture and society. 


@@ Our pity is a higher and more farsighted pity: we see how 

man makes himself smaller, how you make him 
smaller—and there are moments when we behold your very pity 
with indescribable anxiety, when we resist this pity—when we 
find your seriousness more dangerous than any frivolity. You 
want, if possible—and there is no more insane “if possible’—to 
abolish suffering. And we? It really seems that we would rather 
have it higher and worse than ever. Well-being as you 
understand it—that is no goal, that seems to us an end, a state 
that soon makes man ridiculous and contemptible—that makes 
his destruction desirable. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 343 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Nietzsche distinguishes between two kinds 
of pity, one which is found in the morality of modernity and 
the herd man, and one which belongs to the philosophy of 
higher men—a “noble” pity. To Nietzsche, suffering is part of 
life, and indeed often forms yet another “productive 
constraint” facilitating the development of humankind. The 
goal of abolishing suffering, which is the aim of the modern 
“cult of pity,’ is therefore not only misguided and doomed to 
failure but indeed actively harmful, attempting to shut out a 
necessary if painful part of the human experience. Indeed, a 
humankind which does not experience suffering would be, 
to Nietzsche, unworthy of existence altogether, let alone 
higher development. Accepting this truth does not mean 
that the noble must be entirely insensitive to the 
experiences—or pain—of others, however, but rather that 
they should consider the matter in terms of human 
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potential and pity others for failing to be the best and 
highest versions of themselves. 


Finally consider that even the seeker after knowledge 
forces his spirit to recognize things against the inclination 
of the spirit, and often enough also against the wishes of his 
heart—by waying of saying No where he would like to say Yes, 
and adore—and thus acts as an artist and transfigurer of 
cruelty. Indeed, any insistence on profundity and thoroughness 
is aviolation, a desire to hurt the basic will of the spirit which 
unceasingly strives for the apparent and superficial—in all 
desire to know there is a drop of cruelty. 


ee 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 349 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage helps to illuminate how Nietzsche 
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understands violence and cruelty, and how they can exist as 
“healthy” human behavior, as he has made clear how 
strongly he opposes categorizing them as “evil?” To 
Nietzsche, human beings remain fundamentally animalistic, 
both in the form of their herd instincts and, crucially, their 
“savage, predatory instincts. It is the latter, moreover, that 
drives humankind’s greatest achievements. While morality 
denies this and does its utmost to convince itself that 
humans no longer have anything in common with “beasts,” 
it's the redirection of our instinct for cruelty into other 
outlets other than physical violence that promotes the 
development of higher culture. The same instinct that leads 
the hunter to kill leads the philosopher to pursue an idea to 
its logical conclusion, even when other drives and 
instinct—those of the herd animal—attempt to resist this 
inclination. 


e@@ Aman, on the other hand, who has depth, in his spirit as 

well as in his desires, including that depth of benevolence 
which is capable of severity and hardness and easily mistaken 
for them, must always think about women as Orientals do: he 
must conceive of woman as a possession, as property that can 
be locked, as something predestined for service and achieving 
her perfection in that. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
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Related Themes: 
Page Number: 357 


Explanation and Analysis 


Here Nietzsche, having turned to the subject of women in 
modern Europe, offers his own opinion of what should be 
done about them. Nietzsche is entirely dismissive of the 
movement for women’s emancipation, rejecting its 
philosophical foundations and mocking women in a series of 
mean-spirited aphorisms. Having established his firm belief 
that women and men are irreconcilably different and that 
attempts to treat each other equally are doomed to failure, 
ietzsche advocates for a return to a more traditional, 
“Oriental” attitude. As in other situations, he argues that 
true nobility—which only men can possess—requires a 
kindness which manifests as harshness or even cruelty, and 
he suggests this is how men should relate to women. To 
ietzsche, awoman’s “role” is that of property, and it is only 
in this role that she can achieve greatness; allowing or 
encouraging her to attempt to fill another role will only lead 
to disaster. The reader might question here how accurate 
ietzsche’s claim that treating women as property is an 
“Oriental” idea really is, as it draws on vague stereotypes 
common at the time rather than direct evidence. 


8. Peoples and Fatherlands Quotes 


@@ But while the democratization of Europe leads to the 
production of a type that is prepared for slavery in the subtlest 
sense, in single, exceptional cases the strong human being will 
have to turn out stronger and richer than perhaps ever 
before—thanks to the absence of prejudice from his training, 
thanks to the tremendous manifoldness of practice, art, and 
mask. | meant to say: the democratization of Europe is at the 
same time an involuntary arrangement for the cultivation of 
tyrants—taking that word in every sense, including the most 
spiritual. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: © (S) 


Page Number: 367 


Explanation and Analysis 


Describing the modern European, Nietzsche argues that 
this herd individual does not understand the consequences 
of their actions, nor do they understand the danger that the 
herd attitude’s spread poses. While Nietzsche vehemently 


opposes democracy and democratic society for frustrating 
the development of higher humankind, he argues that it also 
paradoxically creates the conditions for dictatorship. This is 
because the herd attitude is an attitude of the ruled, not 
rulers, and while the chances of a ruler emerging from such 
a society are slim, the possibility nevertheless remains. 
Because of this—and despite their own intentions—the 
partisans of democracy indirectly facilitate the rule of 
tyrants rather than foreclosing their rise to power. How 
ietzsche feels about this state of affairs is unclear. While 
he regards the possibility for strong individuals in the arts, 
sciences, or philosophy to dominate as a cause for hope, the 
political implications of this phenomenon are less clear. An 
obvious example Nietzsche must have in mind is Napoleon, 
whom he alternately praises and condemns as a tyrant of 
the modern era. 


e@@ What Europe owes to the Jews? Many things good and 
bad, and above all one thing that is both of the best and of 
the worst: the grand style in morality, the terribleness and 
majesty of infinite demands, infinite meanings, the whole 
romanticism and sublimity of moral questionabilities—and 
hence precisely the most attractive, captious, and choicest part 
of those plays of color and seductions to life in whose afterglow 
the sky of our European culture, its evening sky, is burning 
now—perhaps burning itself out. We artists among the 
spectators and philosophers are—grateful for this to the Jews. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), Plato, Napoleon 


Related Themes: @) 8) 


Page Number: 375 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage expresses the complex and ambiguous feelings 
ietzsche has toward Judaism as a philosophy and theology. 
While Nietzsche tends to name Christianity as the source of 
the religious instinct which has institutionalized Platonic 
ideas of “the good” throughout Europe, he is referring just 
as much to the Judeo-Christian tradition, as Christian 
theology borrows heavily from Jewish thought. Indeed, 
ietzsche mentions earlier in the book the significance of 
Jewish slave morality in the development of this tradition. 
At the same time, he praises the Old Testament as a vital, 
meaningful work and heaps scorn on the New Testament as 
a perversion and simplification of the former’s challenging 
philosophical ideas. 


To Nietzsche, the Jewish tradition is ultimately a slave 
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morality which frustrates the higher development of 
mankind, but which also is one of the most powerful, 
sophisticated, and intellectually challenging expressions of 
such a morality. Moreover, it is the Jewish influence on 
Christianity that has contributed its most enduring ideas. In 
making this claim, Nietzsche not only reaffirms his complex 
admiration of the Jewish people, but he also deliberately 
rejects the anti-Semitic idea that Jews are a parasitical 
presence in Europe. 


@@ !nall the more profound and comprehensive men of this 

century, the over-all direction of the mysterious workings 
of their soul was to prepare the way for this new synthesis and 
to anticipate experimentally the European of the future: only in 
their foregrounds or in weaker hours, say in old age, did they 
belong to the “fatherlandish’—they were merely taking a rest 
from themselves when they became “patriots.” | am thinking of 
such human beings as Napoleon, Goethe, Beethoven, Stendhal, 
Heinrich Heine, Schopenhauer: do not hold it against me when 
include Richard Wagner, too, with them, for one should not 
allow oneself to be led astray about him by his own 
misunderstandings—geniuses of his type rarely have the right 
to understand themselves. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker), Richard Wagner, 
Schopenhauer, Napoleon , Ludwig van Beethoven, Heinrich 
Heine 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 386 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this passage, Nietzsche articulates just how “great” 
individuals as he understands them fit into the fabric of 
modern, “hybrid” Europe. To Nietzsche the great individuals 
of modern Europe could only be the highest expressions of 
its contradictory nature and are therefore themselves 
“hybrids” to extreme degrees. Despite their apparent 
nationalism, all the individuals he names were more 
expressive of modern European ideals than any particular 
national character, facilitating through their art, philosophy, 
or politics the “synthesis” of Europe and the European 
character. To Nietzsche, all these “higher men” expressed in 
different ways the great questions of their time—questions 
which they did not yet have the language to answer. Their 
own explanations for their “experiments” are flawed, 
personal attempts to make sense of their own 
achievements. Nietzsche firmly believes that genius is 
something more—and less—than consciousness. And genius 


draws more from unconscious drives and wills, which is why 
an outside observer is often better positioned to 
understand a genius then the genius themselves. 


9. What Is Noble Quotes 


@@ “Exploitation” does not belong to a corrupt or imperfect 
and primitive society: it belongs the essence of what lives, as a 
basic organic function; it is aconsequence of the will to power, 
which is after all the will of life. 


If this should be an innovation as a theory—as a reality it is the 
primordial fact of all history: people ought to be honest with 
themselves at least that far. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ 
Page Number: 393-394 


Explanation and Analysis 


Nietzsche, having already advocated the view that cruelty 
and violence are part of human nature, suggests in this 
passage that exploitation is a given aspect of society—the 
manifestation of human self-interest on a social scale. He 
explicitly rejects modern theories of progress which 
advocate a reduction or eventual abolishment of 
exploitation, suggesting that this is both impossible and 
misguided. To Nietzsche, exploitation is an expression of the 
will to power—and therefore is the source of all of 
humanity's greatest achievements just as much as it is the 
source of humanity’s worse depredations. Rejecting a 
simple, binary, moral view of things, one should embrace 
exploitation as a natural behavior society ought to put 
toward accomplishing greater tasks. To Nietzsche, the 
philosophical discovery of this fact is an example of the 
eternal return; that is to say, it is really a rediscovery, as 
philosophy uncovers an unconscious, inborn truth that 
moral prejudice has distorted and hidden. 


@@ Every philosophy is a foreground philosophy—that is a 

hermit’s judgement: “There is something arbitrary in his 
stopping here to look back and look around, in his not digging 
deeper here but laying his spade aside; there is also something 
suspicious about it” Every philosophy also conceals a 
philosophy; every opinion is also a hideout, every word also a 
mask. 


Related Characters: Nietzsche (speaker) 
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Related Themes: @) © 


Page Number: 419 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Nietzsche cryptically suggests that his true 
opinions may not be what they appear, opening the door for 
other interpretations of his work. Here, using the figure of 
the hermit, Nietzsche critiques the philosopher as a 
concept. While the true, noble philosopher should take 
some distance from society, Nietzsche strongly advocates 
against total isolation. The hermit, by contrast, removes 
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themselves from society entirely. In their solitude, the 
hermit suspects that the philosopher who has returned to 
society and shared their thoughts is in fact still in solitude 
too, hiding their true thoughts behind the mask of their 
philosophy. This naturally leads the reader to ask whether 
ietzsche is a philosopher—whether he has achieved a 
noble soul—or whether he remains a hermit, playing a trick 
on them with this very book. Nietzsche deliberately leaves 
this ambiguity unresolved—moreover, he does not believe 
that it can be resolved, and so he accepts the possibility that 
his work will be misunderstood as a necessary risk. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


PREFACE 


Asking the reader to imagine that truth is a woman, Nietzsche 
accuses all philosophers throughout history of having been 
“very inexpert about women,’ which is to say they were 
dogmatic. This dogmatism has prevented philosophers from 
making true discoveries, he argues, instead largely revealing 
their narrow, personal experiences. The most significant 
dogmatic error was Plato’s invention of the pure spirit, or “the 
good” as such, which Nietzsche sees as a denial of perspective, 
“the basic condition of all life? Nietzsche believes that this 
ancient error has been carried forward by Christianity, which is 
“Platonism for ‘the people,” and then by Enlightenment values 
of democracy. To solve this problem will require the 
intervention of new, free spirits, like Nietzsche himself. 


When Nietzsche compares truth to a woman, he is speaking 
metaphorically, although he touches on his idiosyncratic and often 
deeply misogynistic views on woman in detail later on. Here, 
though, Nietzsche is arguing that the awkwardness with which a 
philosopher might approach a woman approximates the 
awkwardness with which they have approached the truth, an 
inaccuracy they have been blind to because of their sense of moral 
righteousness. Nietzsche locates the origin of this moral flaw of 
philosophy in Plato's thought. He lays out the book’s basic 
argument, suggesting that there is acommon—and deeply 
flawed—idea running through the philosophy of Plato, Christianity, 
and the Enl a 


1. ON THE PREJUDICES OF PHILOSOPHERS 


ietzsche begins by questioning the value of truth. Why, he 
asks, do humans seek the truth? And what makes truth worth 
seeking? What makes us consider truth more valuable than 
untruth? Examining the binary opposition of truth and untruth 
more closely, Nietzsche comes to question the very concept of 
“opposite values,” which he sees as being the basis of most 
philosophy. To him, however, there is no reason to accept this 
basis. In fact, the philosophy of the future will be philosophy 
that explicitly rejects and moves beyond that way of thinking. 


Nietzsche wonders whether misplaced faith in the value of 
opposites has led humans to misunderstand their own thinking, 
too. He suggests that instead of being opposed to each other, 
conscious thinking—such as philosophy—is motivated and 
guided by unconscious habits and drives. These drives are 
physiological, stemming from the will to survive. Moreover, 
these drives also require untruth as much as truth. Considered 
from this perspective, Nietzsche finds the philosophy of the 
past to be less of a search for truth than an unconscious 
expression of philosophers’ moral prejudices. Nietzsche gives 
the examples of Kant and Spinoza but claims that this critique 
indeed applies to philosophers throughout history. 
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In questioning truth, Nietzsche is not rejecting its ultimate value so 
much as problematizing its place within the modern system of 
morality, in which truth corresponds to “good” and untruth 
corresponds to “evil.” Nietzsche finds this binary opposition, like 
many others, to be both limiting and baseless. He believes this 
binary ignores how and why humans think and act and instead 
attempts to force a link between rationality and morality. The 
philosophy of the future, to Nietzsche, is not a philosophy 
disinterested in truth, but a philosophy that takes account of the full 
breadth of human life. 


© O 


Nietzsche uses his idea of drives, which presupposed and heavily 
influenced psychoanalytic theories of the unconscious in the 20th 
century, to account for how much of human cognition is 
unconscious. This is closely connected, for Nietzsche, with the 
animality of humankind, which is still more driven by instinct than 
moral philosophers may be willing to admit. Understanding that 
humans are not perfectly rational and virtuous creatures, Nietzsche 
then argues to that our conscious and unconscious mind requires 
certain fictions—“untruths’—in order to keep its logical coherence. 
The error of dogmatic philosophers is not their belief in 
untruths—it’s their presenting these untruths as both truths and 
“the good.” 
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Not only are philosophies directed by philosophers’ innermost 
drives, but these drives aim to master each other. Drawing on 
the examples of Plato, Epicurus, and the Stoics, Nietzsche 
claims that philosophy always remakes the world in its own 
image and is therefore an expression of what he calls the will to 
power, or the drive to dominate and control. Seen from this 
perspective, the moral and political debates of contemporary 
Europe are motivated not by a “will to truth” but by a struggle 
for or against the will to power of what Nietzsche calls “modern 
ideas.” While he ridicules thinkers who want to go back to a 
time before secularism and materialism, he commends them, 
too, for their desire to escape the constraints of modern 
thinking. 


ietzsche finds the concept of synthetic judgements a priori, 
one of the key pillars of Kant’s philosophy, to be strictly 
speaking untrue. He does not argue that philosophers should 
do away with such reasoning altogether, but rather that they 
cannot truly prove it, and the more interesting question is why 
humans require such unprovable truths. He applies a similar 
method to the question of the soul; instead of asking whether 
the soul exists, Nietzsche asks how understanding our drives 
and affects through the lens of the soul brings us closer to 
truth. Through this philosophical lens, Nietzsche issues equally 
strong condemnations of the use of biology or physics as 
explanations of the world which, unlike genuine philosophy, 
eliminate the difficulties—and pleasures—of interpreting it. 


ietzsche finds further fault in philosophy’s belief in certain 
inds of “absolute knowledge,” beginning within the 
philosopher’s faith in the proposition “I think.” Nietzsche asks 
how the philosopher can be so confident that their individual 
ego exists, that they are the actor and the thought is acted 
upon, and that they have the frame of reference to compare 
these actions with other states or feelings? To Nietzsche, the 
process of thought does not provide absolute knowledge of any 
ind, but rather genuine and difficult questions. Perhaps it is 
the thought itself that acts, and “it thinks” is a more appropriate 
way to pose the question. 
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Nietzsche's notion of the will to power is one of the most important 
concepts in his work; heavily influenced by Darwin and other 
evolutionary theories, Nietzsche's theory nevertheless sharply 
disagrees with them on many points and draws just as much from 
other areas of philosophy and from ancient history. The will to 
power, for Nietzsche, can be both a conscious and an unconscious 
drive. Nietzsche’s comment on conservative critics of modernity 
indicates his unorthodox position; despite his opposition to 
“progress,” he also rejects any particular idealized vision of a past 
society. 
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Synthetic judgements a priori, or judgments which can be known to 
be true without experience despite not being provable on their own 
terms, are one of Kant’s greatest discoveries. Nietzsche’s curious, 
contradictory response suggests both that such judgments cannot 
be true, and that this does not matter, as truth does not correspond 
to good, and neither truth nor good correspond to human reason. 
Here as elsewhere Nietzsche affirms the importance of perspective, 
as he does not believe in the possibility of discovering truths which 
can be separated from the philosopher's own point of view; it is with 
this in mind that Nietzsche condemns attempts to understand the 
world through science, which mechanically eliminates human 
perspective. 
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Nietzsche's comments here also indicate how much his work has in 
common with psychoanalytic theory, as he questions the very idea 
of the stable and self-contained individual, a concept that is 
foundational to humanistic philosophy. Perhaps, for Nietzsche, the 
very notion of the self is another necessary untruth, a false 
interpretation of the world that humans cling to in order to make 
sense of it. 
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ietzsche is cautious, however, about replacing philosophy’s 
aith in logic and knowledge with a faith in the will. First of all, 
he asks, what is the will? In this sphere as in others, he finds 
past philosophers to have created as much confusion as clarity, 
singling out Schopenhauer in particular. Nietzsche suggests a 
more capacious idea of the will: there are a plurality of wills 
expressing different drives, thoughts, and affects. These wills, 
moreover, are intimately connected to action, and to the 
commanding and executing of the actions they cause. The 
function is therefore the same in society as in an individual, as 
the ruling caste or class identifies itself with both broader 
society and the will itself. This, to Nietzsche, decisively places 
the question of the will within the sphere of morals. 
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ietzsche expresses skepticism about philosophy’s capacity to 
discover. He argues instead that philosophers constantly 
rediscover and return to older ideas within the “soul,” in both 
individual and historical cases. Nietzsche points to the example 
of the similar philosophical systems developed in the very 
different societies of ancient India, ancient Greece, and 
modern Germany. He clarifies, however, that the languages of 
these societies—and therefore of their philosophies—all shared 
similar basic grammar, and wonders whether philosophers 
thinking in Ural-Altaic languages would come to very different 
conclusions. To Nietzsche, differences in language can make 
people as fundamentally unalike as physiology or race. 


Questioning the concept of causa sui (a thing or concept which 
is its own cause), Nietzsche criticizes both free will and the 
usage of cause and effect in philosophy. Dismissing free will, he 
warns the reader not to take up the opposite concept of 
“unfree will” in its place, which he argues misuses the very idea 
of cause and effect. To Nietzsche, cause and effect are mere 
concepts, and cannot truly explain the world. Rather, humans 
create the idea of cause and effect to explain the world. 
Likewise, there is no such thing as an unfree will, but the 
collision of strong wills and weak wills. Nietzsche finds that thi 
misunderstanding of unfree will explains the pathological 
desires of many modern thinkers, who alternately fetishize 
responsibility or attempt to abolish it altogether; socialists and 
reformers belong to the latter category. 
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Nietzsche makes an important distinction between the will and the 
drive. Compared to the drive, the will is a greater and more powerful 
force, one that is intimately connected to its ability to change the 
world around it. This explains Nietzsche's assertion that the most 
primary, powerful will in all life is the will to power. Nietzsche's 
comparison of the individual and society introduces the social 
questions he will explore later in the book, hinting at his affinity for a 
noble ruling elite. In developing his idea of the will, Nietzsche stills 
draws heavily on Schopenhauer, even as he harshly criticizes what 
he views as Schopenhauer’s mystifying mistakes. 
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Here Nietzsche touches upon another key idea of his, albeit one that 
has much less pronounced of a role in this book: the eternal return. 
To Nietzsche, humankind is always recreating older modes of 
existence on both individual and social scales as it rediscovers 
animalistic truths within itself. Nietzsche's anti-humanist view is 
also closely connected to his belief in inherited characteristics of 
race, which he suggests correspond to differences in language and 
the way they shape the thinking of different peoples. 
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In his counterintuitive invective against both cause and effect and 
free will, Nietzsche continues to advocate an understanding of 
philosophy as not necessarily expressing the highest truths, but 
making the world comprehensible to people through a combination 
of truth and untruth. Nietzsche's argument regarding strong and 
weak wills presupposes the concepts of master and slave moralities 
he will develop later in the book, sketching out his idea of social 
domination as being not a matter of good and evil but the natural 
distribution of power according to strength. 
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As a philologist, Nietzsche questions the basis of the modern 
scientific claim that nature has and conforms to consistent 
laws. Is this not mere interpretation, he asks? Could another 
observer not “read” out of nature very different laws, or even 
no laws at all? In contrast he posits a reading of nature that 
understands it as consistent not because it has laws but 
because it does not and is driven instead by the will to power. 
ietzsche coyly admits that this, too, is merely an 
interpretation, and hopes that the materialists he criticizes 
would have the consistency to raise the same objection to his 
theory. 


n concluding this chapter, Nietzsche claims that all psychology 
to date, too, has been prevented from making true 
discoveries—from descending to the depths—by moral 
prejudice. He proposes instead to rethink psychology as the 
development of the will to power, an understanding which 
would scandalize the morality of most philosophers. Indeed, 
morality will lead the philosopher to unconsciously resist their 
own investigations for fear of what they might find. Nietzsche 
finds, therefore, that one must “crush” and “destroy” one’s own 
morality to find the truth, the most direct route to which leads 
through psychology. 


Nietzsche ironic comment here indicates his awareness of the fact 
that in arguing for perspective he precludes himself from asserting 
that his claims are universal “truths”; this is, however, an 
unavoidable problem, as all human knowledge is conditioned by 
perspective. The solution, therefore, is to “read” the world like a book 
and offer the most convincing interpretation possible from one’s 
own perspective; while Nietzsche concedes this cannot be proven, 
any perspectival knowledge that claims to be objective—including 
science— reveals its limitations. 


Building on the framework of wills and drives he’s established thus 
far, Nietzsche argues that the truth of morality is not found out in 
the world or in the word of God, but within the depths of the human 
soul—that is, within human psychology. Understood this way, 
Nietzsche's dismissal of the notion that morality is universal 
becomes more understandable. He is not rejecting morality for the 
sake of transgressing but in order to gain a clearer picture of human 
thoughts and desires without morality’s distorting effects. 
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2. THE FREE SPIRIT 


ietzsche expresses wonder at the degree of falsehood in 
which humans live. He argues that our knowledge is based on a 
much deeper and stronger foundation of ignorance, a 
simplification of the world around us. Going even further, he 
suggests that the will to knowledge is not at all the opposite of 
the will to ignorance but is its “refinement.” Once again, 

ietzsche forcefully claims that what are posited as opposites 
are merely differences of degree, a thought that language itself 
makes it difficult for humans to grasp. Considering 
science—and philosophy—as a falsification of the world, 
ietzsche then expounds on the irony of sacrificing oneself to 
the truth, which he sees as a pointless endeavor. 
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Nietzsche continues to develop his theory of human knowledge, 
arguing that understanding the world requires distorting and 
selectively interpreting it, too. This concept is by no means simple, 
as our very way of speaking—and thinking—prevents us from easily 
discussing it as such. Nietzsche's target here is not language, 
however, whose limits he views as natural and even occasionally 
useful; instead, he targets moral philosophy, which portrays these 
limits are moral values in their own right. Nietzsche's sarcasm 
directed toward those who would sacrifice themselves for truth 
indicates how differently he views his own philosophical project. 
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Discussing the individual and the crowd, Nietzsche suggests a 
paradoxical formula: while those who feel at home in the crowd 
are not destined for knowledge, those who retreat from the 
world are equally cut off from it. The philosopher, rather, must 
understand the “average man.’ There is, however, a shortcut in 
the form of cynicism, which Nietzsche considers to be an 
unphilosophical grasping of the truth about the average man, 
which the philosopher would do well to learn from. Borrowing 
terms from Sanskrit, Nietzsche continues to develop the theme 
of the free spirit who does not fit into the crowd. He also 
expresses frustration at the impossibility of translating certain 
qualities from one language to another, finding German 
particularly lacking. 


Independence, Nietzsche argues, is a privilege due only to the 
trongest, and is moreover avery risky endeavor that forever 
ets one apart from the crowd. Likewise, the greatest insights 
strike those who are not ready to hear them as errors or even 
crimes. Nietzsche privileges the esoteric approach to 
philosophy over the exoteric, arguing that the philosopher 
should look down from above on the problems of the world. 
etzsche then cautions the young, whose strict binary 
thinking and lack of nuance limit their access to truth. However, 
he also asserts, paradoxically, that love of nuance and excessive 
criticism of the moral strictness of youth is just as much an 
expression of youth, not maturity. 
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Nietzsche begins to lay out his theory of morality, claiming that 
throughout most of history, actions have been judged for their 
consequences. Under contemporary morality, however, they 
are judged by their origin, the intention behind them. Nietzsche 
finds this deeply misguided and asks how one can understand 
an action through intention, as conscious intentions are merely 
the expression of deeper, unconscious drives such as the will to 
power. Contrasting what he calls the “pre-moral” period of 
history with the moral era, Nietzsche wonders if an “extra- 
moral” time is close at hand. Morality, as philosophers have 
understood it, is to Nietzsche yet another prejudice, making the 
self-overcoming of morality an urgent task for the philosophers 
of the future. 
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Nietzsche's desired role for the philosopher in society presupposes 
the idea of nobility he will develop later in the book, arguing for a 
limited degree of distance between the philosopher and the crowd. 
Nietzsche believes that philosophers should be active in social life 
but should conceive of themselves as distinct from the mass: as free 
spirits. Here too Nietzsche plays with language to indicate the ways 
that perspective distorts knowledge, not only on an individual level 
but for entire societies as well. 
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Expanding on his idea of the role of the philosopher in society, 
Nietzsche hints at the ways in which he finds modern society in 
particular to be hostile to a flourishing philosophy. These ideas will 
be explained at length later in the book. Here as elsewhere 
Nietzsche moves seamlessly between the core argument of the book 
and amore general, aphoristic style, segueing into musings on youth 
and nuance. 
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To Nietzsche, the judgment of one’s morals based upon one’s 
intentions rather than one’s actions is a consequence of the very 
concept of “the good” developed by Plato, a position he first 
establishes in the preface; only with the invention of a universal 
concept of “good” can one begin to judge actions this way, rather 
than situating them in their proper context and acknowledging the 
limited perspective of the person casting judgment. While Nietzsche 
does not clearly define the historical periods he describes in this 
section, the “pre-moral” seems to encompass both prehistory and 
ancient societies before Platonism, while the moral era corresponds 
to Christian civilization and its successor, Enlightenment modernity. 
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ietzsche expresses his skepticism of the morality of self- 
denial. Equally suspicious is the faith in the righteousness of the 
modern world. Nietzsche contrasts the negative connotations 
of a suspicious character in modern, bourgeois society with the 
falseness of that same society's own morals, and claims that 
philosophers have both the right and the duty to be suspicious. 
A true philosopher questions everything. At the same time, 
ietzsche is scornful of the search for truth as its own moral 
idea, mocking Voltaire. He wonders if we can understand any 
part of reality but our own drives, and reasserts his proposition 
that the world is determined by the will to power. 


Taking the French Revolution as an example, Nietzsche argues 
that commentators often interpret a text or event until the 
original is no longer visible, thereby losing access to the past. 
He then suggests that while happiness and virtue are 
unconnected to truth, perhaps unhappiness and evil do have a 
relationship to it. Nietzsche suggests that the unhappy and the 
evil may have a privileged access to the truth, as their lack of 
morals engenders a strong and independent spirit. Nietzsche 
also argues that the profound is closely connected to masks 
and disguise. As the profound is precious, one must guard it 
with disguises; at the same time the profound attracts 
misinterpretation, which also add to its disguises. 


In advocating the life of a free spirit, Nietzsche urges both 
caution and bravery, arguing that the free spirit must 
constantly test themselves. Moreover, they must be careful 
never to get stuck to other people, places, or social positions, or 
to particular sciences, philosophies, thoughts, or feelings. The 
true test of independence, rather, is conserving oneself. 
Nietzsche sees a new kind of philosopher emerging which 
embodies this ideal, who he refers to as “attempters.” These 
new philosophers, while advocates of truth, are fundamentally 
opposed to the dogmatists Nietzsche criticizes, and therefore 
are opposed to popular morality as well. As free spirits, they 
will demand their truths for themselves, not the common good; 
to Nietzsche, the common good is above all common, and 
profundity is beyond its reach. 
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Much like his admiration of cynicism earlier, Nietzsche's praise for 
suspicion is based not on the value of these characteristics as such, 
but on the hypocrisy of modern morality, to which they offer a 
much-needed corrective. The negativity with which common morals 
respond to these traits, to Nietzsche, indicates that they strike an 
important nerve. This uncompromising mode of questioning is 
different, however, from claiming moral righteousness for oneself 
when criticizing society. Nietzsche believes that philosophers should 
be both ruthlessly inquisitive toward society and humbled by their 
own drives, which are often incomprehensible. 
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Nietzsche continues to mix aphorisms and more general 
observations about life into the main thrust of his argument, 
commenting on the nature of knowledge and interpretation. 
Regarding the evil’s privileged access to the truth, Nietzsche is not 
so much suggesting that evil is truly better at grasping the truth, but 
rather that because the moral prejudices of society are connected to 
“good,” those who disregard them and embrace “evil” may have a 
clearer view of things. 
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While Nietzsche's pronouncements on the morality of modern 
society often seem almost apocalyptic, he also is hopeful that it is 
creating its own undoing, in the form of new free spirits and 
philosophers of the future. Society's gradual recognition of the false, 
imited nature of the “truth” that morality, science, or a nation offers 
will create new thinkers who are willing to challenge both 
established categories of knowledge and the limits of their own 
nowledge. These new thinkers, in rejecting modernity, will naturally 
avoid the “common” and gravitate toward the noble, according to 
ietzsche. 
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While Nietzsche believes that the philosophers of the future 
are certainly free spirits, he also argues that they will transcend 
that category. Clarifying his thoughts, he harshly criticizes the 
shallow understanding of free spirits found throughout 

modern Europe. For Nietzsche the incorrectly designated free 
spirits, whom he calls “levelers,’ are the ideologues of 
modernity and democracy, finding in traditional forms of the 
society the root of human suffering. This, to Nietzsche, is an 
expression of herd mentality and a refusal of greatness. He 
strongly rejects the desire to abolish suffering, which he sees as 
the necessary constraint through which humans grow and 
develop. 


By contrast to the false free spirits of modernity, Nietzsche's 
philosophers of the future see suffering, hardness, force, and 
other “immoral” affects as just as essential to humankind’s 
development as pleasure, safety, and happiness. These 
philosophers will live and work in solitude, unlike the free 


spirits of the crowd, who seek comfort and security above all 
else. The philosophy of the future, rejecting and transcending 
the morality developed by dogmatic philosophy, will be one that 
moves “beyond good and evil.’ 


3. WHAT IS RELIGIOUS 


Comparing the depths of the soul to a great, primeval forest 
and the philosopher to alone hunter, Nietzsche reflects on the 
difficulties and dangers of trying to understand the workings of 
the human conscience—and therefore of religion. Alone, the 
metaphorical hunter wishes for help, but this is a misguided 
desire, as this knowledge must be found by and for oneself. 
Approaching the problem of religion, Nietzsche stresses the 
difference between the original spirit of Christianity and that of 
Protestantism. Original Christianity, to Nietzsche, was a 
religion of sacrifice. In Christianity, the slaves of “the Orient” 
avenged themselves on Rome; Nietzsche sees the slave 
mentality as demanding the unconditional, unlike the noble 
taste, which values nuance and skepticism. 
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Nietzsche is anxious to distinguish his understanding of the free 
spirit from its general usage in 19th-century Europe. While 
Nietzsche was far from alone in rejecting his society and its values, 
he finds in many of its critics the same prejudices and dogmatism, 
both of which often stem from the same false morality. Rejecting the 
egalitarian views that most social critics of the time adopted, 
Nietzsche instead points to nature and humankina’s animal 
qualities, arguing that perhaps modern society does not have too 
much violence and suffering, but too little. 
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The free spirits Nietzsche criticizes, in their attacks on modern life, 
in fact reproduce the same moral prejudice of “the good.” Truly free 
thinking, by contrast, will require embracing the entirety of human 
nature, including the traits and behaviors these free spirits code as 
“evil.” Here Nietzsche lays out in full the main argument of the book: 
the philosophy of the future—a philosophy which seeks to develop 
human capacities to the fullest—must reject the morality of good 
and evil and embrace all of human nature in order to develop these 
capacities. 
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In Nietzsche's use of the forest as a metaphor for self- 
nowledge—moral and otherwise—the hunter's desire for help 
symbolizes religion. Echoing other social critics of religion such as 
arx, Nietzsche argues that religion’s role is not to attain true 
nowledge, but to relieve individuals of the burden of the search for 
nowledge. Where Nietzsche breaks with other critics of religion is 
in his belief that this isa necessary social function. The issue with 
Christianity, rather, is its glorification of the slave mentality out of 
which it originated, which inhibits the development of the noble 
taste that a true, solitary hunter needs to explore the forest of the 


soul. 
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ietzsche argues that religion, or what he calls “the religious 
neurosis,’ always appears alongside “solitude, fasting, and 
sexual abstinence.” He warns the reader, however, not to 
assume that there is any simple relation of cause and effect 
here. This case—that of the saint—is rather so overinterpreted 
that the philosopher struggles to see it clearly. To Nietzsche, 
what is most compelling in the figure of the saint is the opposite 
values that coexist in him, which seem to contradict the system 
of morality that the examples of saints are used to uphold. 


Catholicism, to Nietzsche, is specifically connected to the 
culture of the Mediterranean and is therefore a very different 
ind of Christianity than Northern European Protestantism. 
ortherners, as descendants of “barbarian races,” practice 
religion poorly, with the exception of the French. Nietzsche 
then turns to religion in ancient Greece, noting how in its 
earlier manifestations it centered gratitude, but as the “rabble” 
become politically dominant, gratitude was replaced by fear. 
ietzsche then describes several kinds of passion for God, all of 
which he finds express their social contexts more than any 
transcendent religious feeling. 


ietzsche finds in the allure of the saint just another 
expression of the will to power, as the saint takes self-conquest 
to an extreme. He then turns to the Jewish Old Testament, a 
group of writings he greatly prefers to the New Testament. 
Where the style of the former is grand, the latter is “small; and 
the combining of the two into the Christian Bible is an offensive 
crime. Nietzsche suggests his own paradoxical theory for the 
growth of atheism in Europe: that the religious “instinct” is 
stronger than ever, but the Christian God can no longer satisfy 
it. 


Nietzsche argues that modern philosophy is at its roots an 
“epistemological skepticism,’ and therefore is directly opposed 
to the old Christian concept of the soul. Nietzsche stresses, 
however, that this is not necessarily anti-religious, only anti- 
Christian. Prior to the development of morality, religion 
demanded blood sacrifice. At the height of the moral era—a 
period Nietzsche does not explicitly define but that likely refers 
to the Middle Ages, before the Enlightenment—religion 
demanded the sacrifice of the believer's desires. Nietzsche 
believes that once all these desires had been sacrificed, there 
was nothing left to sacrifice but God, who has been traded for 
“the nothing”: materialism and nihilism. 
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Nietzsche offers a counterintuitive reading of the concept of the 
saint, and this reading reveals the complexity of Nietzsche's 
relationship with religion. Rather than dismissing the saint as a 
dummy figure of religious moral virtue, Nietzsche argues that the 
power of the saint is derived from the coexistence of “good” and 
“evil,” as sainthood transforms worldly evil into religious good. 
Critics of Nietzsche could argue, however, that there are just as 
many examples of Christian saints remembered for their virtue 


alone. 


Nietzsche continues to develop the theme of national or racial 
characters, in whose existence he firmly believes. To Nietzsche, the 
differences between Catholicism and Protestantism are as much 
cultural as theological, and indeed perhaps primarily cultural. He 
then introduces the idea that fear as a dominant response to 
morality is an invention of the crowd, not the elite. He will develop 
this idea in greater detail later on. 
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Nietzsche's unorthodox criticisms of Christianity often appear to 
contradict each other, as he praises the style of the Jewish Old 
Testament despite also identifying it as the origin of the religious 
slave morality, a point he will address more directly later on. His 
theory regarding atheism, however, returns to the theme of the free 
spirit. To Nietzsche, modern atheists are more prisoner than ever to 
religious logic, but they have merely substituted “science,” “the 
people,” or “the nation” for God. Atheism is clearly not the answer to 
religious dogmatism, but merely another form of it; yet he leaves the 
true answer unclear. 
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While Nietzsche often portrays Platonist morality as the link 
between ancient and modern philosophy, he makes an important 
distinction here, arguing that though the Christian morality lives on 
in modern philosophy, the Christian faith itself its under attack. 
While dismissive of religion, Nietzsche clearly does not support or 
welcome the disappearance of God and the ascendancy of nihilism, 
instead perhaps evoking nostalgia for the prehistoric religious 
doctrine of sacrifice. 
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Criticizing Schopenhauer’s version of pessimism as limited by 
its morality, Nietzsche still sees a grain of truth in its “world- 
denying” thinking. He then wonders whether religion and 
religious morality will one day seem like childish toys to a more 
developed humanity—although he cautions that even that 
humanity will still be childish enough to have found new toys. 


True religious life, as Nietzsche sees it, has historically always 
required a leisure class. Moreover, this leisure class needs a 
“good conscience’ which it can only receive by divine right in 
the form of an aristocracy. The hard-working bourgeoisie of 
modernity, by contrast, are in no position to live religiously, 
leading to the crisis of belief in Europe. This leads to the 
perfunctory form religion has taken on for many, especially in 
Germany, where it is treated as yet another national custom. 
Unreligious, “modern” people in such societies also avoid the 
issue, practicing a false tolerance of religion that is really just a 
disguised sense of superiority, one which Nietzsche thinks is 
very much unearned. 


Nietzsche finds the religious desire for purity to express a fear 
of the more complex truth that lies beneath. This is the source 
of religion’s fearfulness, as it is threatened by a deep 
pessimism. Piety, therefore, is a “subtle,” highly developed fear 
of truth. Nietzsche sees the love of humankind for God’s sake 
as an equally intricate yet wrongheaded way of thinking. To the 
true philosopher, rather, religion is instrumental. Nietzsche 
points to the example of the Brahmins to show how religion 
orders society by rank, enabling the “noble” to philosophize. At 
the same time, religion gives meaning to the majority of citizens 
who work, explaining and justifying their suffering. This ability 
to help the suffering and oppressed make peace with their 
position is in fact Christianity’s most redeemable aspect in 
ietzsche’s eyes, a characteristic it shares with Buddhism. 
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While Nietzsche concedes that religion has an important 
function in society, he warns that disaster awaits when religion 
demands to be the end and not the means. Christianity and 
Buddhism, as “religions for sufferers,’ prevent humankind from 
advancing further by siding with those who suffer most. To 
preserve and protect those who suffer, these religions 
privileged suffering and denied joy, beauty, and other values, 
warping the development of their societies. Nietzsche finds the 
results of this disastrous, having paved the way for the modern 
European, “a herd animal,’ or the herd man. 
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To Nietzsche, Schopenhauer’s great insight was the claim that the 
world does not objectively exist beyond humankina’s subjective 
perception of it. Nietzsche takes issue, however, with 
Schopenhauer’s negative characterization of life, which he sees as a 
moral bias. In his musings on the humanity of the future, Nietzsche 
cautions against both the allure of progress and the excessive 
confidence humans have in having overcome their past. 
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Nietzsche continues to allude to his ideal society, one in which there 
is a distinct social hierarchy. His issue with the bourgeoisie, unlike 
many of his contemporary critical philosophers, is not their rule as 
such, but their unwillingness and inability to rule correctly. While 
Nietzsche does not advocate for the return to a more Christian 
order, he finds the empty, ritualistic nature of modern Christianity 
as it exists in bourgeois society to be an embarrassing farce. 
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Here Nietzsche returns to the idea that morals are born out of fear, 
not love. His suggestion that piety reflects one’s fear of truth would 
indicate the degree to which religious moral prejudice has prevented 
philosophers from discovering the truth while still maintaining their 
faith—an impossible and indeed foolhardy aim, according to 
Nietzsche. Echoing Marx’s claim that religion is the “opium of the 
people,” Nietzsche finds value in the meaning it gives individuals but 
is careful to distinguish this value from “truth.” 
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Religion, to Nietzsche, is for the crowd, playing a crucial function in 
a proper, hierarchical society; it is when religion becomes 
egalitarian, however, that things go awry. Christian morality has 
created a type of person who does not know their place in the 
hierarchical society Nietzsche desires. It has also denied the 
necessity of such a society. 
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4. EPIGRAMS AND INTERLUDES 


Nietzsche makes various observations about human nature, 
beginning with the difficulty of separating knowledge from 
morality. He then notes the ways in which humans 
unconsciously repress their own memories, repeating their 
experiences again and again. These experiences, to Nietzsche, 
stem from a deeper character, one that is largely unconscious. 
Unconscious behaviors therefore tend to condition one’s 
higher ideals, not the other way around. To support this, 
Nietzsche argues that two individuals with different 
habits—unconscious expressions of their personality—but the 
same principles will live very different lives. 


ietzsche draws a sharp distinction between men and women. 
He believes that because similar affects express themselves 
differently in men and women, they are unable to truly 
communicate their experiences and are doomed to 


misunderstand each other. Nietzsche finds in the vanity of 
women a contempt for the idea of “woman,’ an internalized 
self-hatred. He then forcefully criticizes virtues such as 
affability and the seriousness of adults, arguing that the former 
betrays a contempt of other people, and that the latter is not 
true maturity, which is found in returning to play. 


Nietzsche continues to criticize Christianity, arguing that if 
Christians truly loved their fellow humans, they would still burn 
heretics at the stake. He also finds that nothing is moral as such 
but can only be interpreted morally. He continues to contrast 
women to men, arguing that women cannot keep their sense of 
perspective in affairs of love, and that while sensuality speeds 
the growth of love it also leaves such love more fragile. 
Returning to the question of will, Nietzsche states that the will 
to overcome any particular affect is but another affect. 


Reaffirming his conception of rank, Nietzsche claims that a 
people is merely a way of creating the conditions for a few 
“great men,’ and then moving beyond them, too. He also 
distinguishes humankind from their abilities, describing talent 
as “a hiding place.” He continues to make remarks about the 
nature of women, describing them in harshly negative, 
animalistic terms. To Nietzsche, women are jealous and vicious 
and incapable of philosophy; indeed, he claims that a woman 
who wishes to be a scholar must be sterile to have developed 
such a “masculinity of a taste” 
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Throughout this chapter, written in the form of a series of 
aphorisms, Nietzsche comments on various aspects of knowledge, 
morality, memory, and human behavior. Nietzsche continues to 
refer to unconscious drives, evoking an understanding of how they 
are integrated into human reasoning. This idea is similar to Freud’s 
concept of repression, a major focus in psychoanalysis. 
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Nietzsche here touches directly on the subject of women for the first 
time, making a series of pronouncements on the nature of women; 
in so doing, he indicates the degree to which he disdains them. 
Nietzsche believes there is an unbridgeable gap between women 
and men, with different modes of thought and behavior 
conditioning the actions of each. 
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Nietzsche continues to criticize Christianity, suggesting that modern 
tolerance betrays just how much it has abandoned its mission and 
become mere ritual. He also reaffirms the idea that a person’s 
perspective warps their understanding of knowledge and morality, 
both of which are governed by personal and often unconscious 
drives as much as by deliberate thought. 
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Nietzsche's aphorisms on nationhood touch upon a theme that he 
will explore in depth in “Peoples and Fatherlands,” his deep 
skepticism of and antipathy toward nationalism. Nietzsche's 
withering criticism of social and moral biases forms a sharp and 
unfortunate contrast to his remarks about women, which echo the 
ugliest prejudices of his time. 
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Nietzsche reminds those who would fight monsters of the 
danger of becoming monsters themselves, warning them of the 
dangers of the abyss within the human soul. At the same time, 
he affirms the conditional nature of evil, suggesting that a value 
considered evil at any given time was once considered good. He 
goes so far as to state directly that any unconditional moral 
demands are pathological, and that mistrust and mockery are 
signs of a healthy intellect. 


Nietzsche finds that Christianity, rather than fighting vice, 
actually created it, as it warped Eros into the religious 
understanding of vice. He argues that knowledge excludes pity, 
which is a superfluous quality in the pursuit of truth. He also 
affirms the primacy of psychology in actions and motivations, 
claiming that humans love their own desire, not the desired 
object, and find vanity offensive only because they are vain 
themselves. As philosophers—and humankind in general—have 
not been sufficiently honest about what seeking the truth 
means, the highest kindness—honesty—appears malicious to 
modern morality. 


5. NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS 


Contrasting moral sentiment with “the science of morals,’ 
ietzsche finds the former to be far more complex and 
developed. Indeed, he finds the term “science” to be excessive 
for such an undeveloped field of thought. Nietzsche then 
proposes a typology of morals to lay the foundations for such a 
science. Of course, past philosophers have not been so humble, 
and instead aimed to rationally explain morality. To Nietzsche 
this is not a rational philosophy, but merely an expression of the 
individual philosopher's faith in the morality they hope to 
justify, much like their philosophy in general expresses their 
inner drives and prejudices. 


ietzsche proposes to divide moralities into types according to 
their function: some moralities justify one to others, some 
generate self-satisfaction, some disguise, and so on. What 
these various moralities all share is their general function as an 
expression—‘a sign language’—of affects. All of these moralities, 
too, go against both nature and reason, compelling them to 
bend to their will. This, however, Nietzsche does not see as a 
problem, comparing it to the compulsion that languages 
experience at the hands of rhyme and rhythm. Rather, it is 
precisely the introduction of constraints that develops 
humankind’s “strength and freedom.’ While morality narrows 
the perspective of its adherents, Nietzsche finds this discipline 
anecessary condition of life and growth. 
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Nietzsche reaffirms his belief that morals don’t simply exist; rather, 
they must be created by—and for—particular societies at particular 
times. While this is a freeing revelation, it is also a daunting 
challenge, demanding tremendous presence of mind from those 
who would strive to be moral without becoming dogmatic, as they 
cannot rely on any unconditional or universal claims to “the good.” 


Just as morality itself is created, Nietzsche believes that every virtue 
creates its own vice; the moral quest against evil is therefore 
doomed to failure, since it stems from such a deeply biased premise. 
In his comments on desire, Nietzsche continues to make claims that 
resonate with Freudian psychoanalysis, arguing that force of desire 
itself is what motivates human behavior, not the object we desire to 
obtain. Nietzsche also reaffirms his belief both that pity as a moral 
value inhibits human development, and that cruelty has a necessary 
role in human behavior. 


Nietzsche argues that because morality has so powerfully 
conditioned the thinking of past philosophers, very few of them 
have actually critically examined morality. Instead, they have 
accepted the fundamental truth of (Platonic-Christian-democratic) 
morality and worked backward to prove it. This acceptance of a 
fundamentally true morality, Nietzsche argues, has led to the 
confusions and contradictions that plague these philosophers’ 
bodies of work. Of course, philosophy is always expressing a drive 
that is already present. To Nietzsche, the goal is to understand these 
drives and their purpose and then to command them through the 
will. He argues against using reason to overcome them. 


Nietzsche continues to draw on his philological background to 
critically reexamine philosophy, treating thought and emotion—or 
affect—as a language of its own. Nietzsche also here clearly states 
his theory of “productive constraint,’ arguing that limits and 
discipline are sometimes more beneficial to growth and 
development than freedom. Elsewhere he will use this same 
conceptual argument to advocate for the necessity of hardness, 
cruelty, and even violence in human life, and to condemn misguided 
attempts to abolish these ugly aspects of human existence. 
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Using the example of how for the English the Sabbath functions 
as akind of fast from working, increasing the desire to return to 
work the next day, Nietzsche argues that drives sharpen and 
develop themselves by denying themselves satisfaction. This 
explains the development of the modern understanding of 
sexual love despite the influence of Christian morality, too. 
Looking at Plato, Nietzsche finds that certain out-of-place 
instances of moral utilitarianism in his philosophy have their 
origin in “the rabble? the crowd, an insight that he believes is 
applicable to philosophy in general. 


ietzsche suggests that the theological opposition of faith and 
nowledge is in fact the same opposition as instinct and reason, 
and that this debate can be traced back to Socrates. While 
ietzsche believes that Socrates's attempt to resolve the 
problem was incorrect, he finds in Plato’s opposite answer the 
origin of most of philosophy’s mishaps since. Plato, by trying to 
prove that both instinct and reason have the same goal of “the 
good,” paved the way for the instinct of Christian morality to 
triumph over the reason of philosophy. Rather than trusting 
our instinct and reason to be on the same path, Nietzsche 
offers a counterexample, showing how our senses deceive us 
by drawing on our memory. Lying, to ourselves or others, is 
habitual and ingrained. 


Nietzsche argues for taking seriously what occurs in one’s 
dreams, as these experiences meaningfully alter a person’s 
consciousness after they wake up. He then offers some 
examples of distinct human psychologies and the ways that 
different ideas of possession satisfy or fail to satisfy different 
individuals. Love, to Nietzsche, always involves a degree of 
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Proposing a hypothetical chapter on “Morality as Timidity 

ietzsche wonders why moralists are so distressed by the 
tropics and their healthy abundance. This privileging of 
temperance is similar to moralities of happiness, in which 

ietzsche finds merely prudence and elaborate controls for 
one’s passions. He then argues that the need to obey is innate 
to humankind, and that this explains much of the tumultuous, 
unpredictable nature of human development. 
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Nietzsche once again indirectly comments on desire in a way that 
aligns with later psychoanalytic arguments; for him, desire is not 
necessarily even about satisfying desire: it’s about the drive itself. 
The Christian virtue of abstinence, therefore, is not the moral 
achievement it purports to be. Instead, it is simply another 
expression of unsatisfied desire that in fact feeds the “evil” it seeks to 
abolish. Turning directly to utilitarian thought for the first time, 
Nietzsche finds its origin in a “common” mode of thinking that is 
quite unlike the disinterested, noble thought that characterizes true 
philosophy. 
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Nietzsche restates in greater detail the allegation he first makes in 
the preface—that Plato’s invention of “the good” is a kind of 
philosophical original sin, leading to a collective understanding of 
morality that corrodes the hierarchical nature of society. What this 
amounts to is in fact a denial of the full breadth of human nature, 
which encompasses the will to ignorance as much as it does the will 
to truth. 
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Nietzsche continues to emphasize the importance of unconscious 
processes in human thinking, arguing that no true insight is possible 
without considering how unconscious drives influence our 
conscious insights. Included in this category is the unconscious 
desire to possess—itself an expression of the will to power—which 
motivates even the purest forms of love. Nietzsche then states 
explicitly that the Judeo-Christian tradition is the source of modern 
morality, as it inverted traditional hierarchies of both society and 
virtues to create a new understanding of good and evil—one which 
has survived to this day. 
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Nietzsche's comment on the tropics refers to a general attitude in 
19th-century European thought. This attitude regarded the rich 
plant and animal life of the tropics—and often included non- 
European peoples in the animal category—as aberrant and indeed 
dangerous; this attitude would form the basis of eugenics. Noting 
the racism Protestant ethic of temperance that motivates such a 
worldview, Nietzsche finds this morality particular shallow and 
fragile in its hypocrisy. 
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The problem in modern Europe stems from refusal of those 
who command to truly take up their roles. Equally influenced 
by the “herd instinct,’ they deceive themselves and pretend to 
be one with the herd. The herd man, conversely, is held up as a 
moral good in his own right. The falseness of this doctrine of 
equality is proven by the case of Napoleon; when someone 
ready to command appears, the herd is not only willing but 
happy to obey. 


Nietzsche believes that modernity is an “age of disintegration” 
in which races are mixed “indiscriminately,” leading to 
contradictory feelings and desires within individuals. These 
impure individuals are not only weaker but seek rest above all 
else, arelief from their own incongruous nature. On the other 
hand, some individuals of this type are made even stronger by 
the need to constantly master the irreconcilable aspect of their 
being; among them Nietzsche counts Caesar and Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


As morality is conditioned by the community in which it 
exists—the herd—immorality includes all that is perceived as 
dangerous to the community. This, Nietzsche argues, makes a 
morality of “neighbor love” impossible. Rather, “neighbor love” 
is an imagined alternative to areal fear of the neighbor. Certain 
behaviors, when no longer useful to society, are branded as 
immoral and suppressed, and their opposites are valued 
instead. Fear is the source of morality, leading to the 
ostracization of all who are different in a community. Even 
worse, to Nietzsche, is the way this morality ultimately seeks to 
abolish itself, refusing to punish—and inspire fear in—those 
who threaten it. 


ietzsche, while aware of the insulting nature of his comparing 
morality to the herd instinct, insists that it is the most 
appropriate description. European morality now believes that it 
nows good and evil, and while it is but one kind of morality, as 
a herd morality it denies the possibility of such other moralities. 
Enabled by Christianity, the “democratic movement” has 
become the supreme expression of the herd instinct. This 
mentality, to Nietzsche, includes both democrats and 
revolutionaries alike, despite their differences. Sharing a faith 
in pity, the adherents of this herd mentality ultimately believe 
only in themselves. 
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Firmly believing that humans are naturally inclined to command 
and obey—not live as equals—Nietzsche finds the abdication of 
“nobles” in modern Europe to be deeply disheartening. The example 
of Napoleon, who seized power at the end of the radically 
democratic French Revolution, shows how thin the veneer of 
egalitarianism is, illustrating eagerness with which the democratic 
movement embraces an authoritarian ruler to relieve it of 
responsibility. 
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Nietzsche fails to clearly define his understanding of race and class, 
and he often uses race and class interchangeably, like in this 
passage. Class, for Nietzsche, corresponds to caste status, the 
division of the noble and the common. The weakness that results 
from their mixing is the same as the weakness that results from the 
mixing of races. This appears to contradict Nietzsche’s later 
criticisms of nationalism and “fatherlandishness,” however. 
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Nietzsche articulates here the reasoning behind his assertion that 
fear—not love—drives morality. As morality, like religion, is (or 
should be) an instrument a community uses to defend itself, it is 
poised against potential threats. Both the development of morality 
into an end rather than a means, however, and the lack of external 
threats to the broadly construed community of modern, Christian 
Europe lead this fear to turn inward, initiating a self-destructive 
cycle powered by fear disguised as love. 
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For Nietzsche, it is precisely the triumph of European morality that 
has made it so dangerously self-destructive. Because this morality 
has become so widespread, even those who imagine themselves to 
be totally opposed to society have merely reproduced society, 
beginning a cycle of destruction without the potential to create a 
genuinely, new, alternative system of morality. Nietzsche’s 
characterization of conservatives, democrats, and revolutionaries as 
all sharing the same basic herd instinct was a radically unorthodox 
position for the time, in which the opposition of those parties 
seemed to be absolute. 
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ietzsche and the philosophers of the future, in contrast, 
believe not in the herd but in strong individuals, in the future of 
humankind as the future of the will. To achieve such a future 
will require both creating and exploiting its conditions, forcing 
the soul to find eternal values once again, an endeavor which is 
fraught with the risk that the leaders it hopes to create will fail 
to appear. Nietzsche sees both the great potential that still 
remains in humankind and the dangerous degeneration it is 
undergoing, an understanding that leaves him with both a great 
burden and a mission. 


6. WE SCHOLARS 


ow applying a more specific lens to science and scholarship, 
ietzsche expresses his concern over a disturbing 
development: the scholar’s rejection of philosophy. Young 
scholars have begun to reject and consider themselves 
independent of philosophy, for a variety of reasons, some 
shallow and some more significant. Nietzsche grants that much 
of the blame is philosophy’s, as modern philosophy has failed to 
provide modern science with guiding ideas. While science 
continues to grow and develop, philosophy is a shell of itself, 
unable to instruct other branches of knowledge. 


Nietzsche expounds upon the obstacles to the development of 
the modern philosopher, beginning with scientific 
specialization. As a specialist the philosopher quickly becomes 
siloed in his discipline and is unable to attain a commanding 
view over the sciences, the necessary vantage point for 
genuine philosophy. In a herd society the philosopher is nothing 
more than a hermit, one who does not feel they have the right 
to pass judgement. This, to Nietzsche, is precisely backwards. A 
true philosopher must engage in society as much as they stand 
apart from it, despite and indeed because of the risk such a 
lifestyle requires. 
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Nietzsche refers once more to the eternal return, arguing that the 
philosophers of the future must look inward. Opposing modern 
society is not enough, as many of its critics have merely replicated it 
in their own ideas. Nietzsche balances his pessimistic predictions 
with hopeful enthusiasm, anticipating that the self-destructive 
nature of modern society will also create opportunities to find the 
eternal values he aspires to once again. Nevertheless, his anxiety 
that this mission will fail strikes a sharp contrast to many of his 
contemporaries of all political persuasions, who largely shared an 
unshakeable faith in their visions of the future. 
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Having alluded previously to the relationship between the sciences 
and philosophies in an era of materialism, Nietzsche now tackles 
this problem directly. As he has already demonstrated, philosophy in 
the modern era has most certainly failed at its task. This has not 
only led to science overtaking it, however, but has also distorted 
science too, a failure that Nietzsche argues most people have failed 
to notice. The reader should note that “science” here refers to 
scholarship in general, including the humanities and social sciences 
as well as the natural sciences. 
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Nietzsche argues that the breakdown of the relationship is closely 
connected to specialization, itself a product of modern herd society. 
Too focused on minutiae, philosophers cannot create values, so they 
instead take materialist theories of the world as given explanations. 
Nietzsche returns to his earlier claim that the philosopher must 
carefully negotiate their relationship to the crowd, engaging with it, 
but from a distance. 
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In opposition to the philosopher, Nietzsche provides a sketch of 
the scientific man. This individual is not “noble” and 
independent but accepts their place in society and works 
industriously in a narrow field. A mediocre person, the scientific 
man seeks to repress everything uncommon and unusual. 
While Nietzsche welcomes the spirit of objectivity that the 
scientific man ushers in, this spirit instrumentalizes the 
individual: they are but “the most sublime type of slave” and 
cannot serve as an example to humanity at large. The scientific 
man is a skeptic by default, as skepticism expresses the 
degeneration of the will in the weak modern individual, a 
degeneration that extends to many other individuals and parts 
of society too. 


ietzsche finds the degeneration of the will in Europe to be 
closely connected to national and racial identity, and the 
mixture of the latter in particular. He finds France to have the 
weakest will and strongest skepticism, while Germany, England, 
and Spain still possess stronger wills. Italy is as yet undecided. 
The most powerful will by far, however, Nietzsche finds in 
Russia. Nietzsche sees Russia as a likely conqueror of a weak, 
sickly Europe, though he would prefer that the threat of 
domination would force Europe to become strong once again. 
Either way, he predicts that the politics of the 20th century will 
take place on a much greater scale: that of dominating the 
entire world. 


Nietzsche offers in contrast a different, distinctly German kind 
of skepticism, drawing on the example of Frederick the Great. 
This skepticism has an “audacious manliness” and conquers 
despite its reservations, never losing its sense of self in the 
process. To Nietzsche, this is precisely what is most vital and 
redeemable in the German spirit, unlike romanticism. This spirit 
will be embodied by the philosophers of the future, although it 
will not suffice to explain them. Nietzsche also calls these 
philosophers critics and experimenters; as critics they are 
distinguished from skeptics by their firm methods, values, and 
goals. Critics, however, are merely instruments of philosophy, 
one among many aspects of true philosophers. 
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Nietzsche's scientific man closely resembles the herd man and is 
indeed a particular subcategory of that general type. Nietzsche 
implicitly contrasts the narrow-minded scientific man to an older 
kind of “noble” polymath; the latter has a genuine curiosity and 
ambition that herd society has all but eliminated from the former. 
The root cause of this, of course, is herd society’s elimination of the 
“noble,” which Nietzsche sees as the same thing as the lack of 
powerful wills in that society. 
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Nietzsche once again points to race and racial “dilution” as the 
source of the lack of will in Europe, though he fails to clearly explain 
what he means by racial “dilution.” He then turns to geopolitics, 
arguing that these questions, far from being merely philosophical, 
have a decisive impact on world affairs. Nietzsche is far from the 
only person to make such claims about the threat that Russia posed 
to democratic Europe in the 19th century, but his hope that it will 
lead Europe back to aristocracy one way or another is quite 
unusual. His prediction of a conflict of world domination in the 
century to come may strike the contemporary reader as eerily 
prescient. 
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The skepticism Nietzsche attributes to Frederick the Great refers to 
the latter's accomplished record of military conquest despite being 
more interested in music and the arts. This, to Nietzsche, is a self- 
overcoming that indicates true power of the will and an honest 
recognition of the will to power. Here one sees at least a virtue 
Nietzsche wishes to maintain and uplift, one he sees as essential to 
the morality of the philosophers of the future. Such a principled and 
motivated skepticism is in fact not even really skepticism, which is 
why Nietzsche refers to its supporters as “critics” instead. 
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Establishing a distinction between philosophical 
laborers—scientific men—and philosophers, Nietzsche returns 
to the idea that the philosopher must look down from a great 
height; only from there can the philosopher “create values.’ 
Philosophical laborers, on the other hand, work with values 
already given to create new, temporary truths, and do not 
express the will to power like true philosophers. The 
philosopher of the future, rather, is by definition opposed to the 
present and is tasked with “being the bad conscience of their 
time” Opposing specialization, the philosopher must choose 
greatness: being noble, independent, different, and apart. 


Being a philosopher cannot be taught but must be learned from 
experience. Experience, however, is devalued in modern 
society, making the creation of new philosophers a demanding 
and difficult task. Here Nietzsche finds an instructive example 
in great artists, who, like the philosophers of the future, 
understand that the freedom of creation is experienced as 
necessity and constraint. Reaffirming his belief in an order of 
rank of the soul, Nietzsche claims that the highest, most 
difficult philosophical problems will repel those who are not 
destined to solve them. A right to philosophy must be 
cultivated in an individual, who is the expression of generations 
of the development of virtues. 


7. OUR VIRTUES 


ietzsche concedes that the philosophers of the future will still 
have virtues of their own, despite their rejection of traditional 
morality. Moreover, in this respect they will be similar to the 
dogmatic philosophers he criticizes, as having virtues will lead 
to—and require—a belief in own’s own virtue. Drawing as they 
will on different moralities, however, the philosophers of the 
future will find their virtues to be very different from the 
virtues that have been valued before them. Their moralities, 
however, will not be posturing, and will reject empty virtues like 
love of one’s enemies. Nietzsche cautions against those who 
cannot forgive others for witnessing their mistakes in matters 
of morality, and those who take too much pleasure from 
pointing out the ignorance of modern, bourgeois taste. 


Contrasting a genuine “high spirituality” with ordinary morals, 

ietzsche argues that a developed spirituality always maintains 
the “order of rank” and is by no means disinterested. 
Disinterestedness, rather than being virtuous, is to Nietzsche a 
wasted potential virtue, the failure to fully develop one’s own 
capabilities. The morality of the future, rather, will be egoistic, 
rejecting pity. The morality of pity, moreover, expresses to 
Nietzsche a deep self-hatred, and he wonders whether it is the 
cause or the effect of Europe’s spiritual decline. 
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Nietzsche describes once more his imagined role for the philosopher 
in society, positioned at the top of a hierarchy of nobility. His 
distinction between working with past values and making entirely 
new ones, however, both contradicts his doctrine of eternal values 
and ignores the degree to which many of the philosophers whose 
greatness he acknowledges, despite their flaws, did both 
simultaneously. His program for the philosophers of the future, on 
the other hand, is absolutely clear. 
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In reaffirming the primacy of experience, Nietzsche once again 
strongly rejects philosophical systems which attempt to find truths 
or values outside of experience (specifically that of Kant). He returns 
once more to the idea of productive constraint, offering the example 
of artists not only as evidence of this concept, but also as proof of 
the unity of opposites too, as creative freedom emerges from 
discipline, not in spite of it. Nietzsche's concept of rank is less clear; 
his nobility clearly does not align with that of the established (if 
disempowered) European nobility of his time; instead, it seems to 
envision something more ephemeral. Unfortunately, the connection 
between the noble attitude and the inborn nature of nobility is one 
that Nietzsche leaves unexplained. 
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Here Nietzsche clarifies that he is not advocating for the 
abolishment of morality, which he believes is both an impossible 
and undesirable goal. What he hopes the philosophy of the future to 
achieve, rather, is a reconstituted morality which embraces human 
nature instead of trying to remake it in the image of “the good.” Such 
a morality will by necessity be almost unrecognizably different from 
the morality that Christian-influenced moral philosophy has 

devel r 


Nietzsche argues that the virtues of the nobles—those at the top of 
the social hierarchy—are structured by a spirituality which 
embraces self-interest, desiring to make the most of one’s own 
abilities and circumstances. Nietzsche again condemns pity, arguing 
that its privileged place in modern Europe reflects the self- 
destructive effects of Christian morality. 
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Just as the modern European does not possess genuine virtues, 
they also do not have a genuine connection to their own 
history. History is rather a “storage room for costumes” from 
which modern Europeans pick and choose. Nietzsche then 
asserts, paradoxically, that only modern Europeans possess the 
“historical sense” by which they create and develop their ideas 
of nations and culture. 


Only after the chaos and upheaval of modernity can sucha 
sense of history develop, as before it there was no need to 
artificially reconstruct one’s relationship to history. To 
Nietzsche the historical sense is always ignoble and impure, but 
it too creates great individuals, like Shakespeare. All the same, 
it is incompatible with the full development of any one culture 
or society. Historical sense is incompatible with good taste, for 
both better and worse. 


Once more rejecting pity and the abolishment of suffering, 
Nietzsche clarifies that the philosophers of the future will still 
feel pity for their fellow humans: not pity for their pain, but pity 
for their failure to become more than they are. In order to 
create morals of the future, Nietzsche is willing to be slandered 
as an immoralist in the present. Nietzsche also values honesty 
to the point of hardness, but also warns against taking self- 
satisfaction in one’s honesty. 


Arguing that all moral philosophy to date is boring, Nietzsche 
concedes that it would not be improved as a topic of general 
interest. Turning to utilitarianism, he harshly criticizes the 
English for both Puritanism and “scientific morality”; the latter, 

ietzsche argues, does not serve the best interests of mankind 
but “the happiness of England.’ He strongly rejects the concept 
of the general welfare, as this is incompatible with an order of 
rank. Nietzsche then argues against the fear of the animalistic 
side of humankind advocated by developed society, as all high 
culture is in fact a “spiritualization” of this cruelty and violence. 
To Nietzsche, the very desire for knowledge is violent, as the 
thinker forces their spirit through to the truth. 
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Nietzsche's concept of the “historical sense” is subtly but 
importantly distinct from history as such. This sense, rather, is a 
fundamentally modern, fabricated idea of history society uses to 
give itself meaning. With this understanding of the historical sense 
in mind, the difference between Nietzsche's seemingly contradictory 
simultaneous arguments for national character and against 
nationalism and “fatherlandishness” becomes clear. 


Nietzsche’s understanding of nationalism as a contemporary 
fabrication responding to the needs of modern society (rather than 
a true historical expression of a people or place) is highly out of 
place in the 19th century, despite its broad acceptance today. 
Similarly, his veneration for “purity” and dismissal of civilization 
presupposes the fascination with primitivism and abstractionism in 
European culture in the 20th century. 


Nietzsche's contradictory remarks on pity make it difficult to discern 
the place he imagines it having in the morality of the future. What is 
clear, however, is the central place self-development has in his vision 
as a question of a higher order than suffering or pity. 
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Nietzsche's criticism of English utilitarianism rejects English 
utilitarianism’s central claim, which argues that society is capable of 
understanding and maximizing human wellbeing on a society-wide 
scale; that is, that “the good” has a provable, material expression 
too. Nietzsche not only believes this is impossible—he also thinks it 
is undesirable. Moreover, he views it as a cynical ploy on the part of 
the English, whose idea of “general welfare” is biased in favor of 
England and English culture. Nietzsche's comments on violence 
restate his firm belief that violence and cruelty are not aberrations 
but key pillars of human psychology. 
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Clarifying what the will of the spirit means, Nietzsche argues 
that the spirit seeks to dominate while assimilating what it can 
and rejecting what it cannot; of all organs, the spirit is most like 
the stomach. At the same time, the spirit takes pleasure in 
deception and masks. With this understanding of the spirit in 
mind, the task is to “translate” humans back into nature, 
rejecting metaphysical distinctions between humans and 
animals. Continuing to compare learning to nourishment, 
ietzsche suggests that knowledge changes the spirit of the 
learner, the majority of which is “deep down” and unknowable. 


Turning to the subject of women, Nietzsche forcefully criticizes 
both the movement for women’s emancipation and, more 
pointedly, the notion of “woman as such” that women have 
developed to advocate for that movement. Nietzsche argues 
that women do not want truth and are best controlled by fear 
and shame—of men and of themselves. In a string of puns, he 
advocates women’s silence, in church, politics, and on the 
question of women. He believes that women unconsciously 
despise themselves, and that they are bad writers and cooks. 


Denying the existence of a fundamental antagonism between 
men and women is ridiculous, Nietzsche finds. He rather thinks 
that European men should take an “Oriental” approach and 
treat women as property. The respect for women in modern 
Europe is another crime of democracy; in gaining rights, 
women lose all their “most womanly instincts.” This does not, 
however, mean that women become like men, but that they 
regress. Nietzsche paradoxically argues that since the new 
ideal of emancipated women and their male supporters is that 
of “woman as clerk,’ the influence of women in Europe has 
decreased as they have become emancipated, as they no longer 
influence men through traditional means. What is valuable in 
women, to Nietzsche, is their closeness to nature and the fear 
and pity they elicit from men, qualities fast disappearing in the 
modern world. 


8. PEOPLES AND FATHERLANDS 


Describing the music of Richard Wagner, Nietzsche finds it 
expresses an important quality of the German spirit. This spirit, 
both old and young, is paradoxically of the past and the future 
but cannot belong in the present, which Nietzsche believes 
speaks directly to the German national character. Moving on to 
the subject of “fatherlandishness,” Nietzsche argues that it is 
inevitable for cultures and societies to have bouts of nationalist 
fervor in the course of their “metabolism.” Then, in a parodic 
dialogue, he presents opposite perspectives on such an 
episode, questioning whether a statesman who encourages 
such nationalism could be considered great. 
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Nietzsche continues to reject a fundamental principle of both 
Christian thought and humanism, that of the distinction between 
humans and animals. To Nietzsche, human behavior is 
fundamentally animalistic and instinct driven, and no philosophy 
can find truth without accounting for this. Nietzsche's 
understanding of the unconscious is in fact just another way of 
stating his understanding of instinct, as humans are motivated by 
inborn drives they do not understand, just like other animals. 
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Nietzsche has a viscerally negative reaction to the women’s 
emancipation movement, then very controversial in Europe. 
Nietzsche believes that the movement's attempts to define women 
in relation to men—that is, as equals—are based on false premises. 
His claims in this section, which he largely makes without evidence, 
betray a deep misogyny, which some commentators have suggested 
stemmed from his unsuccessful love life and rejected courtships. 
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Nietzsche explicitly argues that women should be treated like 
property, and that the movement for women's emancipation is a 
product of the democratic movement and its weak, self-destructive 
morality. He claims, perhaps not entirely convincingly, that 
emancipation is bad for women too, as once emancipated they can 
only approximate the herd man. His argument that women actually 
lose influence by giving up their positions “as women” also lacks 
evidence, with the sole example offered being that of Napoleon's 
mother, who in fact largely did not control the actions of her son. 


In this chapter Nietzsche distinguishes between his idea of national 
character and the kitsch of nationalism, which he strongly opposes 
and calls “fatherlandishness.” To Nietzsche, national character is an 
expression of the conditions of a nation, people, or race; the German 
character, therefore, expresses the contradictory nature of German 
society. The parodic dialogue Nietzsche includes here is a veiled 
reference to Germany’s resurgence under Bismarck, who unified 
Germany and established the German empire. 
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Taking the ideals of “civilization” and “progress’—humanism—as 
synonymous with the democratic movement in Europe, 
ietzsche argues that Europe has become more homogenous. 
This erosion of racial and class character leads to the new 
European, who is adaptable above all else. This new European 
is the herd man too, and Nietzsche paradoxically finds that, in 
creating this kind of human, the democratic movement has 
paved the way for slavery and new tyrants. Coming back to the 
German soul, Nietzsche claims that while Germans used to be 
renowned for their profundity, their character has changed. 
The German soul, he argues, has a medley of diverse origins; 
Germans therefore cannot “be” but must actively “become” 


Returning to the subject of music, Nietzsche distinguishes 
between the ways that Mozart and Beethoven express their 
cultural and historical contexts, the former as a swan song, and 
the latter as a transition. Nietzsche finds music after Beethoven 
lacking and too influenced by romanticism, with the exception 
of Mendelssohn; Schumann is particularly disagreeable to him. 
Moreover, he finds Schumann's music to be exclusively German 
where the others’ is European, a loss of a greater ideal and 
descent into “fatherlandishness.’” Nietzsche then angrily 
criticizes the German language, which he finds tonally and 
rhythmically unpleasant. Germans, he argues, do not read 
aloud by default. He unfavorably compares this to the reading 
practices of the ancient world, where reading aloud was the 
norm. There is one art of rhetoric the Germans have mastered, 
however: preaching from the pulpit. To Nietzsche, the 
masterpiece of German prose remains Luther’s translation of 
the Bible. 


ietzsche suggests that there are two different kinds of 
creative, which he compares to fertilizing and giving birth, 
respectively, and considers related to national characters. He 
then argues that the Jews are the origin of many of European 
cultures’ greatest achievements and worst failures in 
philosophy, stemming from the “infinite demands” and “infinite 
meanings’ first found in the Old Testament. He then turns to 
the subject of anti-Semitism and other xenophobic attitudes in 
German society, harshly criticizing their advocates. Nietzsche 
finds that Germans are hostile to Jews because their race is 
“still weak” and vulnerable to dilution, whereas the Jews are 
the “strongest, toughest, and purest” race in Europe. He 
suggests that while conspiracy theories about Jewish 
domination are false, the Jews could seize control of Europe if 
they so desired. Indeed, Nietzsche thinks that Jewish influence 
will benefit Germany, and that anti-Semites should be expelled 
from the country instead. 
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Nietzsche finds that the universal—or would-be universal—values of 
European morality have had some effect, creating a national if not 
truly universal character in the new European. While Nietzsche 
believes that the new European is fundamentally a herd man, the 
concepts are not entirely interchangeable. Moreover, Nietzsche's 
idea of the new European embraces both cosmopolitan 
multiculturalism and nationalism: both are expressions of the same 
phenomenon. 
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Nietzsche sketches out a brief history of modern music, one in 
which romanticism expresses a fundamental degeneration after the 
achievements of classical music, a degeneration that modern 
composers like Wagner have only begun to overcome, and then only 
with partial success. Nietzsche’s harsh critique of the German 
language is closely connected to his antipathy to Protestantism. 
Nietzsche's praise for Luther is not due to his support for Luther's 
ideas—the reader should recall Nietzsche's previously stated disgust 
for the Christian Bible—but because Nietzsche sees in Luther's Bible 
the most extreme, “highly developed” expression of German prose 
free of foreign influence. 
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Nietzsche continues to offer contradictory ideas about Judaism, 
which he praises in its own right but bemoans as the source of the 
slave mentality in European morality; like with Luther, here 
Nietzsche sees value in the highest achievement or purest 
distillation of an idea or tradition, even if he believes that the idea or 
tradition itself is wrong. Nietzsche’s comments on anti-Semitism are 
a direct rejoinder to the growing power of anti-Semitism in 19th- 
century Germany, as German nationalists blamed the Jews for the 
nation’s ills. In praising the strength and purity of the Jews, 
Nietzsche deliberately inverts stereotypes which cast Jews as weak 
and corrupting. 
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ietzsche attacks the English, arguing that their national 
character is incompatible with philosophy. He singles out 
Hobbes, Hume, and Locke as having held back European 
philosophy, and praises the German philosophers he harshly 
criticized earlier for resisting the English. What the English lack 
is true spirituality, profundity, and aptitude for philosophy. This, 
to Nietzsche, explains English Christianity, as they require its 
moralizing and humanizing influence; their natural predilection 
is for “spleen and alcoholic dissipation.” The English, moreover, 
have no sense of music. Nietzsche then attacks Darwin, Mill, 
and Spencer for their theories of evolution and utilitarianism, 
which he finds narrow and mediocre; they produce mere 

nowledge, not philosophy. Indeed, Nietzsche finds in England 
the origin of the modern ideas he so strongly opposes, which 
then move outward and infect the rest of Europe. 


France, on the other hand, is to Nietzsche the most 
sophisticated culture in Europe, despite the bourgeoisie’s 
increasing power and relevance there too. Paradoxically, 
ietzsche ascribes this French spirit to several notable 
Germans, including Schopenhauer, Heine, and Hegel. France's 
superior culture is due to three factors: their artistic tradition, 
their old “moralistic” culture, and their racial synthesis of north 
and south, barbarian and Mediterranean. Returning to music, 
ietzsche weighs the successes and failures of German music, 
and imagines a “supra-European” music of the future that 
transcends the division of north and south. 


ietzsche argues that nationalism counterintuitively enables 
the growing homogenization of Europe, and that 
“fatherlandishness” and the herd man are very much in sync, 
due to their cynical manipulation by politicians. At the same 
time, all great Europeans of the time only lapsed into 
“fatherlandishness” in moments of weakness or old age; before 
that they were dedicated to “the European of the future.’ To 
ietzsche, this explains the case of Wagner, whose own self- 
explanations should be disregarded. Despite their heroic 
efforts, Nietzsche finds that this quest has been largely aimless 
and only partially successful, as they strove to teach the crowd 
about “higher man.’ All these artists and philosophers, but 
Wagner in particular, are to Nietzsche something greater than 
their national origin. Ultimately, in the case of Wagner, it is 
precisely his embrace of the German spirit that made his art 
hollow and disappointing, to Nietzsche. 
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Nietzsche's antipathy toward England expresses a general 
sentiment in 19th-century Europe, Germany in particular, as rising 
nations felt constrained by the cultural, military, and economic 
power of the British Empire. Nietzsche draws on a number of 
examples to support his distaste for England, arguing that English 
empiricists and utilitarian thinkers are the most direct source of 
modern degeneration in Europe, as they have both given 
materialism a philosophical foundation and upheld empty, 
wrongheaded ideas of morality. To Nietzsche the leading English 
thinkers of the 19th century all offer prototypical examples of the 
“scientific man” discussed in “We Scholars.” 
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Nietzsche's affinity for France is apparent throughout both this 
book and his writing more broadly, despite his earlier description of 
France as lacking will perhaps more than any other country in 
Europe. Nevertheless, Nietzsche finds in France a refinement which, 
in part, compensates for the degeneration of Europe that France 
otherwise embodies. Indeed, if France is the most prominent 
example of European corruption, it is also simultaneously the 
highest expression of European values. 
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Nietzsche recognizes the many great achievements of the 
homogenous Europe of modernity, even as he finds it corrupted and 
dangerous, and indeed because it is corrupted and dangerous. He 
therefore actively claims the artistic and cultural legacy of European 
humanism despite disavowing its values, and he dismisses 
nationalist “fatherlandishness” despite proclaiming the need to 
protect the purity of the race. This paradoxical position is explained 
by Nietzsche's interpretation of the great achievements of European 
culture as all expressing—in part—the ideals of a purer, noble culture 
and morality which they themselves could not create. 
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ietzsche believes that the advancement of humankind 
requires an aristocratic, stratified society in which some have 
the “pathos of distance” to overcome themselves. Unlike some, 
however, Nietzsche has no illusions about this process: 
aristocratic societies are created when powerful barbarian 
races conquer weaker races and install themselves as an elite, 
noble caste. These warriors are philosophers too because their 
physical strength draws on “strength of the soul,” the capacity 
for both destruction and creation. A true aristocracy, Nietzsche 
contends, is not a function of society but the very meaning of 
society; the former understanding is what led to the French 
nobility’s downfall. As higher beings, the noble must have 
complete faith that their existence justifies the sacrifice of 
others. When they lose this faith, corruption and the loss of 
their nobility sets in. 


The principle of equality cannot be a principle of society, 
Nietzsche finds, however appropriate it may be among 
individuals of the same status. On such a wide scale, equality is 
a denial of life, which deep down is the will to power in all its 
forms. Exploitation, therefore, is a category of life, not a social 
evil to be abolished. Seen from this perspective, Nietzsche finds 
in the diversity of moralities two basic types: the master 
morality and the slave morality. These moralities often appear 
together, either in hybrid forms or simultaneously within the 
same culture or person. The master morality centers on an 
order of rank in which “good” and “noble” are synonymous and 
all else is “contemptible” This morality sees itself as the creator 
of values. It honors tradition and the past over the future and 
the ideals of progress. 


The slave morality, on the other hand, derives from the 
suffering and oppression of those who believe in it. It is 
skeptical, suspicious, and pessimistic, and prides itself on 
virtues “of utility” such as patience, friendliness, and hard work. 
Nietzsche locates the two moralities in relation to good and 
evil: to the master morality, those who hold power and inspire 
fear are good, while to the slave morality, it is precisely the 
powerful who are evil. To Nietzsche, the good person of the 
slave morality is necessarily a safe, unthreatening, and even 
stupid individual. The desire for freedom, too, is characteristic 
of the slave morality, while the master morality practices 
reverence and devotion. 
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Nietzsche supports his vision of an ideal society with a naturalistic, 
historical argument for conquest and rule which closely mirrors 
biological theories of the time, including those of Darwin and 
Spencer. Nietzsche, however, does not see this as a natural, material 
process alone—instead, he sees it as inherently connected to the 
birth of true philosophy. Nietzsche's vision of an aristocracy remains 
vague, as he explicitly disavows the French nobility at the time of 
the French Revolution but does not give readers guidance about 
how to distinguish between a genuine and a false nobility. By 
Nietzsche’s measure, no genuine nobility is in power anywhere in 
19th-century Europe, which perhaps suggests that he is proposing a 
more metaphorical understanding of the word. 


Nietzsche's rejection of equality as a moral principle is a rejection 
not only of modern democracy, but also of all its viable 19th- 
century alternatives, such as socialism and anarchism. Here 
Nietzsche defines at last the mode of thinking he finds at the root of 
all these modern philosophies and movements: slave morality. 
While the slave morality and the herd man are not interchangeable 
concepts, they are intimately linked. 
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Nietzsche pointedly describes the slave morality in very similar 
terms to that of Christianity, emphasizing that Christianity and the 
slave morality have the same values. As he describes the slave 
morality it is clear that this, too, is the morality of democracy, and of 
the herd man, which has become practically universal in modern 
European society. 
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The noble individual, utterly sure of their own worth, cannot be 
vain and does not understand the vanity of others. Concern for 
the opinions of others, rather, is characteristic of the slave 
morality, as slaves historically could not create values for 
themselves but had values attached to them by their masters. 
ietzsche finds this “atavism” of vanity to appear in both 
Christianity and the behavior of women, among other places. 
ietzsche advocates a historical theory of peoples as “species,” 
cultivating and maintaining the virtues that make them hard 
and strong as they struggle against unfavorable conditions. 
When these conditions disappear, however, their safety and 
security enables a degeneration into “monstrosities.” In these 
moments, however, the breakdown of past moralities enables 
individuals to break free of them and create new virtues. The 
growing power of the mediocre, however, is an ominous 
development which may prevent the birth of new moralities. 


The desire for rank is, to Nietzsche, a sign of high rank in the 
individual who feels it. With this too comes the instinct for 
reverence; in the Bible Nietzsche finds a rare instance of an 
appropriate channeling of that instinct in Christianity, as 
Europeans submitted to an external authority greater than 
themselves. Indeed, the fact that the Bible is a privileged text 
that the crowd does not have direct access to makes it that 
much more meaningful. Nietzsche also believes that the soul 
carries on the characteristics of its ancestors. Despite one’s 
deceptions, the origin—and rank—of an individual always 
comes out in their behavior. 


The noble soul, to Nietzsche, is always egoistic. It has no 
qualms about hardness or cruelty, understanding itself to be 
the source of justice. When the noble soul is deferential it is 
only to others of its rank, which it treats the same way it would 
treat itself. The noble soul looks downwards, understanding 
itself to be above the crowd. As the noble soul is self-assured, it 
does not have to seek itself. The modern European, on the 
other hand, practices a “self-diminution’” of the soul. Nietzsche 
then asks what it means to have experiences in common. 
Peoples who live in similar conditions develop a shared 
understanding, which leads them to associate more closely 
with each other, and in turn become more like each other. This 
naturally leads to the herd man, and “tremendous counter- 
forces” are needed to develop humankind in other directions. 
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ietzsche distinguishes self-worth from vanity, arguing that the 
atter is not the expression of the former; instead, vanity suggests a 
ack of self-worth. Moreover, Nietzsche finds that vanity is 
becoming increasingly widespread in modern society, a trend he 
inks with the slave morality’s increasing predominance. Nietzsche's 
understanding of virtues and their development over time draws 
heavily from biology and theories of natural selection. As much as 
ietzsche desires the creation of a new, noble society based on an 
order of rank, he seems to fear that the degeneration of such a 
society into slave morality is almost inevitable. 
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Nietzsche's explanation of high rank here offers the reader little 
evidence or explanation of its place in modern society. Instead, he 
provides a redundant definition which leaves open the possibility 
that he understands nobility in a primarily metaphorical sense, 
though this interpretation does not explain nobility’s role in his 
vision of the future. The reader should be aware that Nietzsche's 
praise of the Bible's function as privileged text is particular to 
Catholicism; when the Bible is translated into vernacular languages, 
it is no longer separated from the crowd. 
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Nietzsche’s characterization of the noble soul continues to leave 
open the possibility that nobility is an attitude and not a social 
position. Indeed, for Nietzsche, nobility seems to disdain worldly 
affairs. Nietzsche’s assurance that a noble morality would more 
truly express human nature seems to contradict his anxiety that 
there is a natural tendency toward slave morality and the herd man 
as society develops. While Nietzsche focuses on the need for 
nobility in a modern world dominated by slave morality, he does not 
explain the role he envisions for slave morality in a society rightfully 
controlled by the noble. 
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Psychologists, Nietzsche argues, cannot succumb to pity as 
they attempt to understand other humans. As a higher type of 
human, the psychologist must be hard to avoid corruption, but 
ietzsche finds this almost unavoidable process of corruption 
to be the rule rather than the exception. This may be an 
mpossible task, and the psychologist instead develops a pity 
and contempt for those whom the crowd considers “great 
men.’ Nietzsche compares such individuals to sacrificial animals 
and argues that it is their work that makes them great rather 
than the other way around; to him, they are false historical 
“rules, and as examples do not explain the nature of greatness 
in the way that their advocates think they do. Nietzsche 
disparages the individual characters of great poets, arguing 
that as men they are not of a higher rank. Then, speaking of 
both women and Jesus, Nietzsche bemoans the insufficiency of 
love, which cannot satisfy the demands humans make of it. 


True and profound suffering makes one noble and separates 
one from the crowd, Nietzsche argues. This too leads to a 
“spiritual haughtiness,” though it is sometimes disguised as 
cheerfulness or even foolishness. Perhaps, Nietzsche suggests, 
it is more refined to respect such masks and avoid psychology 
altogether. He then argues that cleanliness is a great divider of 
individuals. Saintliness, as the highest form of cleanliness, 
separates the saint from society; the saint’s pity for society, 
then, is pity for their human uncleanliness. Nobility, to 

ietzsche, also consists of fulfilling one’s duties alone, 
understanding that they cannot be delegated. The 
graciousness of nobility requires having reached one’s “height”; 
until then the noble individual demands solitude and separation 
from others. 


ietzsche wonders how many higher individuals are waiting for 
their moment, a moment which never comes in time and thus 
forecloses their chance at greatness; he suggests that it is not 
genius that is rare, but the right time for genius that often fails 
to appear. The lower soul, while often failing to see greatness, is 
more durable and resistant to the conditions of life than the 
higher soul. Nietzsche argues that humans with noble souls 
often learn what is most important too late, always seek to 
disguise themselves, and generally feel a sense of profound 
dislocation and sadness in the modern world. All the same 
solitude is a virtue for the noble, as society is inevitably unclean 
and corrupting. 
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Here Nietzsche explains his theory of “great men,” their 
achievements, and their eventual corruption. He argues that these 
individuals and their work are always distorted by the crowd, and 
that we should praise their work while feeling both pity and 
contempt for the individuals themselves, who are made into idols. 
Such allegedly great individuals are in fact the invention of the great 
work they created, mistakenly praised by the crowd when they are 
themselves merely flawed people made to stand in for their 
successes, which to Nietzsche should be treated as having a life of 
their own. 
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By emphasizing the importance of masks and disguise, Nietzsche 
leaves unclear what nobility looks like in modern society, and he 
seemingly contradicts his earlier assertion that one noble soul can 
clearly recognize another. He reaffirms, however, that separation 
from the crowd is a central feature of nobility, although this 
separation may not be literal; nevertheless, the noble soul knows 
that it is different from the crowd and therefore exists in its solitude. 
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Nietzsche's description of the noble soul as dormant, lying in wait 
for the appropriate conditions in which to flourish, adds further 
confusion to the meaning of nobility. Nietzsche clearly is not arguing 
that anyone has the potential for nobility, but at the same time 
clearly does not believe that nobility corresponds directly to social 
class or status in the modern world. Moreover, he casts the noble 
soul in a profoundly melancholic light, suggesting that the 
experience of the noble soul is always one of failure and retreat. 
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Great events—and thoughts—are experienced not in the 
moment but by their aftereffects, Nietzsche argues, comparing 
them to the light of distant stars. Asking how one can recognize 
the noble in the modern world without being deceived by 
misinterpretation, Nietzsche claims that it is the noble soul’s 
faith in and reverence for itself that distinguishes it. Nietzsche 
then returns to the ways in which individuals disguise their 
spirit and even their philosophy; he suggests that every book 
one writes conceals truer, deeper thoughts, and indeed every 
philosophy is amask that hides another philosophy beneath it. 
To Nietzsche truly profound thinkers prefer to be 
misunderstood than understood, as they do not wish their 
followers to suffer like they have. 


ietzsche suggests that morality is a way of simplifying the 
complexities of the soul, involving such deception that it should 
be considered an art in its own right. The philosopher, he 
argues, experiences their thoughts as external, and is always 
escaping and returning to themselves. Pity in a true master, 
Nietzsche claims, possesses a value that it cannot have when it 
comes from those who suffer, or when it is preached to society 
at large. This pity is rather a sensitivity to pain that has become 
a “cult of suffering.’ 


Criticizing Hobbes, Nietzsche advocates laughter as a great 
virtue, citing the mockery of ancient gods as an example. 
ietzsche then praises the Greek god Dionysus for his honesty 
and lack of shame. Dionysus, a lover of humankind, wishes to 
make humans “stronger, more evil, and profound.” While 

tzsche supports this, he also argues that Dionysus can learn 
rom humankind, and that humans are “more humane’ 

tzsche then speaks directly to his thoughts, expressing 
surprise at how they grow and wither as he writes them down, 
losing the sense of novelty and joy they first gave him. No one, 
he claims, will fully understand them; nobody will see his 
thoughts in all the “colors” that he imagined them, as they leave 
him to go out to the world. 
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Nietzsche once again compares psychology to astronomy, asserting 
the central role interpretation plays in divining the truth. This 
interpretation must take place after the fact, implying that it is in 
fact impossible to tell who among us is great. While Nietzsche 
continues to assert that there are various means by which to 
recognize the noble soul, he provides equally strong arguments that 
it’s impossible to recognize nobility, at least not by its 
contemporaries, a contradiction he leaves unresolved; perhaps he 
too prefers to be misunderstood than understood in this case. 
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Returning to the question of morality’s function, Nietzsche restates 
here the argument made in “What Is Religious,” suggesting that 
morality streamlines the processes of the soul. While his rejection of 
pity as a social virtue remains consistent, he doesn’t explain what 
distinguishes the pity of a master from the pity of slave morality. 
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Nietzsche's critique of Hobbes once again reaffirms his distaste for 
the serious, mechanistic effect of English philosophy; to Nietzsche, 
Hobbes’s humorlessness is not only an irritating stylistic feature but 
a symptom of the moral prejudices of his philosophy. Nietzsche 
reaffirms the importance of critical mockery to the true philosopher, 
arguing that this is an expression of a Dionysian affect: the embrace 
of human nature’s most vibrant aspects. Nietzsche, while clearly 
advocating the Dionysian view of humankind, also expresses a 
strange hesitation, ascribing a positive value to the “humane” that 
seems to contradict his criticisms of morality. Nietzsche then affirms 
once more his belief that nobility is doomed to be misunderstood, 
expressing the fear that his words—this book—will puzzle readers to 
come. 
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10. FROM HIGH MOUNTAINS: AFTERSONG 


nthis concluding poem, Nietzsche offers an ode to friendship, Nietzsche’s poem seems to speak as much to the state of his life at 
calling his friends to join him in a place high above the world. In the time of publication as the book itself, as he bemoans the 


his solitude and suffering, however, he has changed greatly, inability of friendship to overcome differences of morality and 
prompting surprise in his friends. They leave, unable to philosophy. Indeed, the powerful desire for friendship betrays a deep 
accommodate themselves to the conditions in which he, the loneliness, one which only makes Nietzsche more determined to 
noble soul, now exists. Despite this, Nietzsche has no regrets, pursue his ideals, no matter the cost. 


as his quest for the philosophy of the future demands 
tremendous personal adaption—and sacrifice. He awaits new 9 © 
friends, perhaps the philosophers of the future, who are ready 


o join him in his noble separation, and prepares to celebrate 
the coming of a new era for humankind and the world. 
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